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In answering his question Can We Rethink Our World? The 
Editor writes, ‘Possibly the time has come when we should pass in 
our conceptual thinking from atom to entelechy, from analysis to 
synthesis, from element to organism, from chance to purpose, from 
origin to end.” 


That the need of today is “an escape from the mad and meaning- 
less moment to the significant perspective of philosophical vision,” 
is the position of Dr. Ethel Sabin Smith in Philosophy and Practical 
Education. Dr. Smith is in the Philosophy Department of Mills Col- 
lege, California. 


In Hardy: The Poet of Life at its Worst, the Rev. Fred Smith, 
of Newton, Kansas, presents the theory that Hardy’s so-called phil- 
osophy is more truly an unreasoned pessimism. 


Professor John S. Marshall of the Philosophy Department of Al- 
bion College, Michigan, in Humanism and Christianity, presents the 
view that the human and divine are complementary rather than 
antithetical factors in religion. 


The Creative Synthesis Theory of Mind and Body is a penetrat- 
ing study, by Professor D. Maurice Allen, in which the view that 
“personality is a creative synthesis” is discussed in the light of 
contemporary theory. 


Both Three Worlds: A Sonnet Sequence by Mary Sinton Lietch 


and Protest by Josephine Johnson come from the pens of well known 
Virginia writers. 


FOR SPRING AND LATER ISSUES we have Three A pproach- 
es to the Understanding of Life by The Editor, and a series of post- 
humus articles by the late Herbert Wildon Carr. We have also an 
article on Ideal-Realism by Professor N. Lossky of Prague, The 
Panta Rhei Obsession of Walt Whitman by Harry B. Reed, and The 
Relation Between Music and Poetry by M. Whitcomb Hess. 


The Lantern of Diogenes 


q The Personalist bows to you, at the beginning of its 
fifteenth year, with a new suit of clothes, new format, 
and new hopes, but with the same old hands, heart, and 
brains—the latter fortunately greatly augmented by out- 
standing additions to the Editorial Staff. We hope you 
will like the change of costume, and that it may be a step 
toward making philosophy—or at least critical thought 
—more attractive and more readable. The cover we had 
carried for fourteen years, while improved once during 
that time, seemed to some of our friends so much out of 
date as to belie the intended character of the magazine. 
So here we are with our philosophic home shadowed in 
the background, and all designed by Mr. Ralph Carlin 
Flewelling. With the new cover is planned a wider dis- 
tribution among the news-stands, and we must admit 
that the new plan is commercial as well as artistic. But, 
we have noticed that thought does not travel far if it 
cannot be communicated, and that it is not communicated 
nor even prized if it is not paid for. Hence arises our de- 


sire to descend into the market-place. 


G Our readers will be at one with us in the idea that the 
present crisis demands thought if it is properly to be met. 
Nor can this thought be the merely casual thought aimed 


to meet the present situation. It must be deep rooted in 


fact, in past history, in logical procedure, in cosmic 
truth, in the nature of personality and the realities of 
human relations. Anything less than this will be simply 
a device for meeting the present hour, and will solve 
nothing. It seems at the moment that most of our public 
thinking is of the character of a device and sometimes 
of a dodge more or less clever. But we must have bal- 
anced thought, and it must be not the prerogative of the 
few but the possession of many if western civilization is 
to be saved—or if, indeed, it will have about it anything 


worth saving. 


@ The first number of The Personalist appeared soon 
after the Editor and a host of other Americans had re- 
turned from war service with new and upsetting views, 
fears, and appreciations. It is interesting to note some 
of the titles of the first volume, such as: Can Civilization 
Become Christian? The Universities and Leadership; 
Self-Limitation, Freedom, and Democracy; Lingering 
Prussian Ghosts. In the last was indicated how the com- 
ing point of attack upon civilization would be from the 
principles rather than the arms of Prussianism. After 
fourteen years, the conjecture seems fulfilled, and the 
principle of autocracy appears to be riding to a complete 
victory over democracy. The critical days when we were 


fighting to save democracy are now seen as only an inci- 


dent in a world-wide and eternal judgment that is being 


passed on the whole fabric of our western life. The con- 


flict no longer appears as an embattled struggle against 
Germany or German ideals. It presents itself rather as 
a battle between moral forces within the body of modern 
culture, within every nation and within ourselves. We 
shall come out of it with a new sense of brotherhood, a 
completer justice, an honest political set-up, or we shall 
perish. At this juncture the ideals for which The Per- 


sonalist stands are more important than ever. 


@ The objective is, however, no less difficult than when we 
began. How can a magazine serve the purposes of both 
philosophy and of life? How bring philosophy to the 
reader of average intelligence, making it of interest to 
him, while at the same time conciliating the dry-as-dust 
academician into the admission that it is a magazine of 


philosophy at all? We seem, however, to have observed 


that the technical philosophical magazine is the least 


read of any, since its articles are almost exclusively read 
(a) by the Editor himself (which is sometimes doubted) 
and (b) by the author, because no philosopher has the 
patience to read what any other philosopher writes. Of 
course, this makes two readers for each article, and it 
must be admitted that allowance should be made for 


quality of readers as well as quantity. 


G And yet philosophy is a living interest for every 
thoughtful man. Our ideal, however poorly attained, is 


to reach him. Our problem is whether a magazine can 


achieve the object of both philosophy and life. To that 


end it must embrace a variety of interests—reflective, so- 
cial, and religious—and their expression in the literature 
of the time. We shall try to indicate the relation of phil- 
osophy to world movements, to religion, and to literary 
achievement, and we shall try to do it better than ever 


before. 


@ The older features of the magazine that have proved 
popular we shall retain, and we are introducing some 
new ones, such as correspondence from foreign parts on 
mental interests and outlooks around the world. This 
will appear under a new department, Our Foreign Let- 
ter. Also we are gunning for more articles of a critical 
literary nature. We shall begin also in the April number 
a series of posthumus papers by the late Herbert Wil- 
don Carr. We count these among his most brilliant 


writings. 


q All these fourteen years would have been impossible 
without an unusual and beautiful loyalty on the part of 
our subscribers, and to them we must look for future 
continuance. Whenever you yourself subscribe or secure 
other subscribers or readers, you are doing that which is 
just as essential to our enterprise as anything the Editor 


can do and without which his work would be all in Vain. 


And so with hearts grateful to you beyond expression 


we look hopefully into the years. 


REE: 


The Derelict 


CAN WE RETHINK OUR WORLD? 


BY THE EDITOR 


Ave SCHWEITZER reminds us in his latest book, 
Out of My Life and Thought, that thought is the 
most despised occupation of our times. We have so broken 
our habits of thought that there is a question whether we 
ean think and whether we can think in time. But a blacker 
difficulty looms behind in the problem as to whether we are 
willing to think. 


We have put a long embargo on thinking. We are even 
now a bit shaky lest the new administration, by putting a 
few experts on the job, might become a thinking adminis- 
tration. We prefer our thoughts in the hand-me-down style 
of special propaganda. So our international ideas are de- 
rived from men whose international investments call for 
international distrust. Our domestic policies we acquire 
from this, that, or the other predatory interest. A national 
and international liquor-gang convinces us by paid propa- 
ganda that prohibition is a failure, and we are provided only 
with such sources of information as are deemed in the in- 
terests of those who control. 


In 
The Relation of Ideas to Events in the Field of History 


One needs but a bracing draft from the early chapters 
of Whitehead’s new book, Adventures of Ideas, to recognize 
the significance of thought in the field of political and social 
events. 
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Perhaps the only hopeful elements in the present situa- 
tion lie along the dynamic of thought. Even a casual 
glimpse at the past of European history should convince us 
of the pent-up possibilities that lie in a clearly conceived 
idea. The high water mark of Greek civilization was Stoi- 
cism. It was the liberating force by which Greek civiliza- 
tion managed to impress itself upon the world, though it 
came too late to save the Greeks themselves. It passed on 
into the substance of the Roman Empire—dictated her laws, 
her tolerant policy toward the conquered, her conception of 
order and peace, her sense of justice toward men as in- 
dividuals. When the empire passed, her laws and customs, 
her pattern for social action, remained to conquer the bar- 
barians who conquered her. Her ideas were stronger than 
all the barbarian hordes and swords, so that they settled 
down to the arts of peace with a new respect for the institu- 
tions they had been unable to overthrow. 


But the classic civilization rested on a basis of slavery; 
and the impact of Christianity was slowly dissolving that 
basis, since it was not consonant with the Christian concep- 
tion of the supreme worth of every individual. 


The Highteenth Century brought the period of the Doc- 
trinaires. Their systems were one-sided and faulty—they 
were a direct contrast to the inherent principles of Christi- 
anity, though Christian practice and conscience at the time 
were so low that the very proponents of these theories were 
unconscious of their incongruity with the highest ethical 
professions. For almost two centuries now we have been 
under the domination of the theory of free competition. It 
is a god that we have worshipped in name at the very moment 
we were trying to avoid the application of the principle to 
ourselves individually. Those members of society who have 
been able to turn aside from themselves such application 
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have been most vociferous in their worship and have been 
ready to call down the anathemas and the punishments of 
heresy or of treason upon every doubter. The situation has 
been further complicated by the sudden contraction of the 
world as the result of scientific invention. It is dangerous to 
entertain black thoughts of hate and reprisal against one’s 
breakfast companions, for there is no telling what a chance 
remark or even a look will lead to. 


This constitutes a great part of our present problem. 
We live in a powder magazine and there are many matches 
in the hands of irresponsible parties. In fact, most of them 
are in the possession of some military morons who long for 
a conflagration. 


There is nothing so important as that the world should 
once more set itself to thinking, and there is little time. We 
must think quickly and more broadly than has been our wont. 
Our thinking must include the whole world, for if any ele- 
ment of the world order is left out it will be fatal to all the rest. 


Ike 
Significant Habits of Thought 


Since there can be no doubt that our present situation 
arises out of old intellectual habits, let us try, in the mood 
of philosophy, to determine if there has been any basic scien- 
tific or philosophic way of looking at things that has exerted 
an unconscious influence on all the rest. I am quite aware 
of the danger of such a proposal, for not one of us who essays 
to think at all but will have his own salient suggestion. 


We frequently speak of ourselves as living in the scien- 
tific age, and indeed until the debacle of 1929 we had vainly 
thought that it was science which should have “brought in 
the Kingdom.” It is certain that with an unabashed egotism 
we counted the scientific age as the culmination of the cen- 
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turies. At any rate, let us follow this not too promising clue 
to see if it has any light to shed on the present situation. 


The whole scientific development of Western Civilization 
sprang from the first fountains of Greek philosophical 
thought. It was Thales who set the fashion of scientific 
endeavor toward the study of origins: “What was the 
primary substance from which all other things were made?” 
The question of Thales is as modern as the latest investiga- 
tions of the atom going on today in our physical laboratories: 
as old as the Hebrew prophets, and as unchanged. We are 
scarcely a step nearer a solution than in Thales’ day. All 
that has changed has been the technique of observation, and 
an observation too much narrowed by the mathematical con- 
cepts of Archimedes and the inductive method of Francis 
Bacon. We have built wonderful machines to investigate 
with, and we fall down and worship them and ourselves and 
the complicated analyses of atomic forces and their relations, 
but we have not solved our problem, nor is it likely that we 
are near a solution. 


Since the days of Thales there has been one regnant prin- 
ciple of all our intellectual effort. It has been the principle 
of analysis. This principle assumes that knowledge is had 
by breaking things up into parts. That is the procedure of 
modern physics. From molecule to particle to atom, to elec- 
tron to proton, neutron and positron, we range with wild, 
wild dreams of something to be discovered when our tech- 
nique shall carry us one further infinitesimal step. But do 
not think that we have applied this principle in science alone. 
It has become a dominating idea against which it is almost 
vain tostruggle. It was the basis on which we learned gram- 
mar. The parts of speech were more important than speech. 
Medals were pinned not on the people who could formulate 
the most expressive sentences, but upon those who could tear 
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them down most successfully. All knowledge was supposed 
to follow in the wake of analysis. Our faces were turned 
backward to origins. 


And what have been some of the results of the mathe- 
matico-analytical theory of knowledge? Science has already 
been mentioned. There our chief interest has been the analy- 
sis of matter, and our principal advances have been inci- 
dental to that. In anthropology we start our theory from a 
primitive man who is no more primitive than we are, and 
has been as long on the earth as anyone. In geology, next 
to the discovery of oil wells (a recent interest) our chief 
interest has been the reconstruction of geological history 
upon the sole experience of modern data which may be en- 
tirely misleading. The various geological guesses at the age 
of the earth are the best proof of the unreliability of this 
type of reasoning. 


In education the application of this method has not only 
blasted and limited the range of culture, but has loaded us 
down with false educational theory. Here we are, sunk in 
the bog of behavioristic psychology, and under the theory 
of nature education, the child has to take his education in 
his own hands, deprived of all lessons learned by previous 
generations, since the physical background of the child is 
held to be more important than what the child might become. 
Even Evolution, which, it might have been hoped, would turn 
our faces forward with a light of prophecy in them, did noth- 
ing of the kind. Save for a few weak and sporadic efforts 
to use evolutionary principles in the production of flowers 
and pigs, we have made no profit. We have spent all our 
time searching for the missing link, and so have had none 
for the missing angel. The production of a finer, more intel- 
lectual, more moral, and more spiritual humanity through 
evolutionary principles does not seem to have occurred to us. 
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Bergson had the hardihood in the address before the 
Psychical Research Society to suggest that the world might 
have been vastly advanced toward a new day if, instead of 
confining ourselves to a disintegrating psycho-analysis, our 
efforts had been turned toward a psycho-synthesis, a dis- 
covery of the uses or ends which psychology should achieve. 


In philosophy, the vain struggle for a metaphysics of 
origins has yielded nothing but psychological diversions in 
the theory of knowledge. In religion the gaze has been back- 
ward bent upon sources and origins to the building up of 
authority—which divides men into warring sects, emphasizes 
opinions, creates Pharisaism, leads to the misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation of all other religions than our own, 
and removes from religion any vital or constructive power 
to rebuild a world. 


There is this in common throughout the whole range of 
our thought: In spite of popular illusion to the contrary, 
our gaze has been backward upon analysis toward origins, 
and it has not been forward by synthesis toward ends. The 
result has been a growing contempt for men and values, a 
growing futility and despair. 


III. 
The Disappearance of the Old Order 


Any civilization with fixed habits can live for a long time 
on the impetus of its past. The Roman Empire, for instance, 
was moribund for centuries before the recurrent raids of the 
Germanic nations revealed her innate weakness. Again, we 
have been passing through a crisis which will certainly dis- 
close our weakness and may portend the collapse of present 
society. In fact, we might very well display a “lost” sign 
at the present moment which would read, “Lost, somewhere 
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between dark and dawn, an old world.” The world war was, 
of course, the climax and the precipitating crisis. It is diffi- 
cult for us who have passed through it to sense the implica- 
tions of the changes we have already witnessed; harder still 
to foresee those that impend. As yet the change is more 
discernible in the realm of the mental and spiritual than in 
the physical. Physically we accommodate ourselves to the 
changes without realizing their significance; mentally and 
spiritually we are only beginning to reap the fruitage of new 
ideals. The danger will arise out of the effort still to live by 
ideals that in the common range of thinking have passed 
away, but whose passing we will not admit. Their justifi- 
cation no longer has a hold upon the common mind. 


A great part of the old moral order based on ancient use 
and wont and accepted on authority has gone, and there has 
not been creative thinking sufficient to justify a new and 
higher moral order. Science has placed destructive power 
in the hands of atavistic irresponsibles who desire to carry 
on the old human sport of fighting. The next world war 
threatens civilization with complete destruction, and the pos- 
sible extinction of the so-called cultured races. Though thus 
faced with possible ruin, we persist in the old nationalistic 
slogans and flaunt our selfishness in the very faces of people 
so close to us by every tie of commercial, social, and cultural 
survival that it is equivalent to kicking one’s own grand- 
father down stairs. Such slogans are the ‘Buy British,” 
“America for Americans,” and similar ones that have arisen 
out of the present emergency. The world is now a closely 
packed neighborhood in which national misunderstanding 
and exclusiveness is as fatal as a neighborhood feud. 


The economic theories upon which our present order is 
based are as out-dated and inefficient for our present needs 
as the mechanical contrivances of the days that brought 
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them forth. Suppose we were to attempt to live and conduct 
business in the stage-coach manner of Machiavelli, Malthus, 
Jeremy Bentham, Adam Smith, and John Mill! Yet we have 
gone on our thoughtless way as if these men spoke for all 
time and all possibility. very courageous voice which has 
attempted a fresh basis for political thought we have howled 
out of the arena. Why should we be made to think, so long 
as we are prosperous? Whether we welcome it or not, the 
old order is dissolving before our very eyes. 


IV. 


To Grapple with the Problem Is to Re-enter the 
Region of Ideas 


No passing panacea which is the product of light or 
frivolous thinking can save the present order. Mere emer- 
gency measures are like the boy holding back the whole 
North Sea with his hand at the hole in the dyke. We need 
basic thinking. The whole world needs to come round to 
thought. Further emphasis on action will not do. It is not 
enough to know that we are on our way. We must know 
where we are going and how, if we are to avoid catastrophe. 
Our first duty is to train up a set of thinkers. We can get 
along with fewer efficiency men if we can havea few thinkers. 
Our present incapacity is an incapacity to discover the gen- 
eral principles and to think clearly to the moral, social, and 
spiritual ideals that move society. Fewer manual courses 
and more philosophy is plainly indicated as the great need, 
for “without vision the people perish.” 


At the same time we cannot turn our backs on history 
and proceed as if the past had nothing to teach us. This 
is why the philosopher is important to the situation. Cer- 
tain ideals of the old order cannot be repudiated without 
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the collapse of civilization. One of these is that Christianity 
has made slavery either open or virtual, i.e., existing under 
social disguises, an impossible ideal. Unrestricted compe- 
tition, which we seek only for the other fellow, leads us daily 
toward deeper national misunderstanding and world war, 
to say nothing of domestic starvation and business anarchy. 


So far our theory of knowledge and of life has progressed 
on the principle of atomism and unrestrained individualism. 
Physical change has been bringing us closer and closer to- 
gether, in physical proximity, in community of culture and 
interest, in understanding, speech, and literature. Is it not 
high time that we turn our attention from the backward 
look of analysis to the synthetic and forward look of a unify- 
ing philosophy? Possibly the time has come that we should 
pass in our conceptual thinking from atom to entelechy, from 
analysis to synthesis, from element to organism, from chance 
to purpose, from origin to end. 


\'f 
The World that Waits for Birth 


It is difficult to say briefly what happened when the world 
was young. A stream of individualistic thought trickled 
into the modern world through the glosses of Boethius on 
Porphyry’s Commentary on Aristotle. This stream ran 
mostly underground, and when it assumed dangerous pro- 
portions was sluiced by Thomas Aquinas into the great 
stream of authority. Yet it was sufficient to start the verdure 
of democracy growing upon the hilltops and to give men 
dreams that advanced in spite of every repression. It prom- 
ised to break into full stream at the Protestant Reformation, 
but the Reformers, frightened at their daring, dropped back- 
ward to another order of authority which left us with only 
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possessions of an untempered and selfish individualism on 
our hands. The hour for social release passed, or had not 
arrived. Economic laissez faire, political expediency, un- 
bridled competition, were the best thinking of which that 
time and world were capable. Now we are entering a new 
order, which bears in it the greatest possibilities of human 
success or of human disaster. 


In the far-off days of Greece, idealism failed because it 
could not meet the obvious problem of change in the world. 
The best it could do was to declare change an illusion. For 
that reason atomism with its promise of physical explana- 
tion won. In our day atomism as a world principle is break- 
ing on a similar rock. It has shown its incapacity to explain 
the higher principles of life. As Eleaticism was inadequate 
for a changing world, so atomism with its pure mechanism 
has proved inadequate for a living world—a world of values, 
spiritual, moral, and vital. This living world can be 
achieved only as an organism looking toward ends, and it 
demands that every individual must accept the role of look- 
ing toward the common interests of society. None of us 
can claim exemption from the common duty, as each may 
claim profit, safety, and care from the common sacrifice. 
The problem of this hour is whether the leaders of men and 
the masses of our population can think of themselves and 
of society organically. Can we re-think our world? 


PHILOSOPHY AND PRACTICAL 
EDUCATION 


By ETHEL SABIN SMITH 


IE ENGLAND there is the dole for the unemployed; in 
American cities, bread-lines for men whose jobs and 
whose savings have been swallowed at one gulp by the 
demons of Economic Chaos; yet no one has so much as a 
kind word, let alone a helping hand, for an epoch which is 
drifting aimlessly and whose resources of faith and purpose 
have been lost in the general bankruptcy of European 
civilization. 

Wherever you turn among the educated men and women 
of the world, you find the economic situation viewed with 
despair, the political situation with fear, the social with 
distrust, and the religious with scorn or pity. Like a boxer, 
hard-pressed, the modern man in this critical epoch has a 
choice of three courses: he may bow his face before the blows 
and take his stinging punishment, or he may plunge madly 
and try to defend himself by brute force, or he may become 
more wary and more alert; in short, he may defend himself 
by out-thinking his opponent. But in the arena of life, as 
in the boxing ring, the spectacle of a contestant keeping his 
head in a crisis is rare. Disheartening as it is to see the 
supine passivity of some in this crisis, it is still worse to 
witness the mad plunging of those individuals and nations 
who, acting on their faith in brute force, are bent on seizing 
immediate advantages, reckless of permanent social values. 
All that the preceding epochs held precious is collapsing, 
yet in this very collapse lies the unique opportunity for 
service for colleges and universities. In their hands is the 
solution of our epoch. 


At present this opportunity is little realized. In America, 
19 
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at least, there is no one, clear message from institutions of 
higher learning to a bewildered world. There is the many- 
voiced chorus of advice of the specialists on every subject 
from the care of infants to preferential railroad rates, but 
no choral unison of solidarity. Life in the twentieth cen- 
tury, we are told, is so perplexing and presents such diversi- 
fied problems that it is to dispense with “idle” contemplation 
in order to meet the demands as they arise. All thinking 
in general terms, when one might be learning a fact, is 
regarded as futile. To acquire historical perspective, with 
a view to understanding the motives of human conduct, 
when one might instead microscopically psycho-analyze a 
dream, is held to be plain waste of time. While to ask what 
makes time valuable is, in the eyes of the majority, simply 
a way of killing it. The warning of educational leaders 
like John Dewey that education must serve social and 
tangible ends is taken so literally and so narrowly that the 
making of a cake or typing of a letter become educational 
ends in themselves. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, it is not merely in the so- 
called practical fields of education that means are today con- 
stantly confused with ends, for the same confusion occurs 
in the fine and the humane arts. To train a human being 
to make a book-end or an etching, to construct a short story 
or to pass an examination, if the doing stands as an end in 
itself, is comparable to training a seal to balance a ball on 
its nose. It is trickery, not education. 


Three tendencies impress anyone studying the curricula 
of American colleges and universities as expressed in their 
catalogues: first the tendency to multiply courses, which is 
eloquent testimony to the emphasis upon the particular, the 
specific and the highly technical as the result of intense 
specialization; second, the preponderance of practical and 
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technical courses in colleges of liberal arts, and finally the 
tendency to administer courses which might conceivably be 
broadly cultural and even “contemplative” in hasty doses, 
to large groups, and often to the most immature students. 
These so-called ‘orientation courses” are the only opportuni- 
ties which large groups of students have to develop not only 
a sense of social solidarity, but a real philosophy of life. 
That they serve neither end is increasingly obvious. That 
there is a lack of integration in the individual curriculum, 
a glance at the program cards covering eight semesters of 
any senior class suffices to show. The degree B.A. has come 
to mean bachelor of any single art—i.e., a technician, not 
bachelor of arts, not a well-rounded individual. 


I am not one who holds that it is only in courses within 
a department of philosophy that a student may hope to find 
that larger, serene, understanding of reality, the fruit of 
which is true philosophy. As William James once remarked 
to Professor F. C. S. Schiller, “After all, Schiller, the worst 
enemies of a subject are the professors thereof.’ All too 
often the teaching of metaphysics, ethics, logic and the his- 
tory of philosophy aims only at verbal skill, at tricks of 
mental balance and disputation as nugatory of educational 
value as the seal’s skill with balls, while on the other hand, 
courses in history, in literature, in economics and in science 
may be so philosophically taught as to give meaning and 
center to the student’s subsequent conduct of life. Yet the 
fact remains that when this happily does occur in depart- 
ments other than a moribund department of philosophy, it is 
still “divine philosophy” herself, no matter what the channel, 
which has come to the intellectual salvation of the student. 


That philosophy, once narrowly regarded as the hand- 
maid of religion, may more properly be enlisted in the service 
of living in the widest sense is commonly overlooked. The 
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misleading half truth, which obscures the pragmatic value 
of philosophy, is that what one needs in a crisis is knowledge 
of fact, resulting in practical, diversified and immediately 
applicable skills. That facts demand interpretation and 
skills direction, if both are not to remain useless or become 
dangerous, has been said too often to hold the attention as 
a novel truth might. Indeed, it is so obvious and so true 
that even educators overlook it. Many educators, declaim- 
ing against the tyranny of an older generation in forcing 
upon youth an education adapted only to specific conditions 
of existence which have already passed into history, make 
the mistake of prescribing a curriculum composed exclu- 
sively of “modern” specific techniques and skills, overlook- 
ing the fact that what is modern today will be out of date 
tomorrow, so accelerated is the tempo of contemporary life. 
To equip a student with a self-renewing and therefore date- 
less and serviceable culture, a college must give a student 
what is called either a philosophical or scientific attitude 
toward life, which indeed will avail him in a crisis; for the 
essence of a crisis is that no ready-made specific program 
of response can possibly be adequate, and the essence of the 
philosophical attitude is flexibility and versatility in fash- 
ioning new tools out of old materials. 


Among the critics of education who deplore the failure 
of our colleges to supply the general principles which we 
call a philosophy of life, there are those who believe that if 
our curricula were reconstructed to permit philosophy de- 
partments to function freely once more in the education of 
students, the departments would speedily demonstrate their 
spiritual bankruptcy and incapacity for leadership. Even 
so warm a friend of philosophy as Susanne Langer in her 
interesting article, “The End of an Epoch” in the Atlantic 
Monthly for June, 1931, voices this fear. Metaphysics, the 
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“mainstay of philosophy”, which should be “a general inter- 
pretation of experience,”’ seems to her exhausted in its en- 
tanglements with concepts such as “The Transcendental 
Ego”, “The Concrete Universal’, “The Absolute”, “Ideas in 
the Mind of God” and other variously labelled idealistic, 
realistic and empirical concepts, which have no import for 
this age. 


She warns us that if philosophy is to be taught in a way 
to serve life and not remain ‘“‘a show case antique of the 
mind,” it must be a fresh philosophy turned toward the 
future where “the moving forces of the new world are al- 
ready taking conceptual form.” Such a philosophy will, she 
declares, ‘‘be unfamiliar, incommensurable with old ideas, 
and generative of entirely new problems.” In short, it will 
be a negation, not a fulfilment, of what we have known 
as philosophy from Thales to William James. 


This romantic passion for the unknown and the novel 
I cannot share with Dr. Langer, believing as I do that what 
stability there is in the flux of experience man has given it 
through his conceptualizing and evaluating power, and that 
these concepts and values are dictated by the fundamental 
needs of human nature. It is thus only that meaning, form, 
and value arise in the indifferent, the formless, the imper- 
manent. Not only has man modified the physical environ- 
ment, he has created his own psycho-social environment, and 
unless one would de-humanize himself, acquaintance with 
this structure the race has reared against the cosmic weather 
is all-important. This being so, I cannot agree with modern 
critics, such as Dr. Langer, that the inherited patterns of 
thought, which are the ordinary stock-in-trade of philosophi- 
cal discourse, are of interest only as antiques. “The One 
and The Many”, “Matter and Mind”, “Form and Substance’’, 
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“Being and Becoming” are typical of the time-worn cate- 
gories of philosophical use. They are not lightly to be dis- 
carded. They cannot safely be ignored. Even such con- 
cepts as are inadequate in the light of advances in science, 
must be understood, since they lie scattered about where 
able thinkers have discarded them, for the uninstructed in 
philosophy to pick up and use dangerously, satisfied that they 
are good tools since they were so lately in distinguished hands. 


The concept of mind-and-body may serve as an example. 
While it is true that “interactionism’, “parallelism” and 
“epiphenomenalism” are equally void and irrelevant concep- 
tions in the light of our present psychological information, 
yet they are still operative in much contemporary psycho- 
logical writing. Only a thorough student of the philosophical 
import of the mind-body problem could have written so 
sound a criticism of one phase of modern psychology as did 
Holt in the “Freudian Wish’’; only a student versed in the 
same concept, could have thrust so wittily and damagingly 
at Freudian dualism as did Knight Dunlap in Freudianism, 
Mysticism and Scientific Psychology. A book on “The New 
Psychology” by Tansley, popular for several years both in 
England and America, is unintelligible (and proportion- 
ately impressive) to any one ignorant of this problem. In 
the same way, acquaintance with this concept is essential 
to the understanding of books such as Instinct and the Un- 
conscious, or McDougall’s Body and Mind. 


It is the fashion for followers of Whitehead or of S. Alex- 
ander to say not only that we may drop old concepts over- 
board, but that we must learn to use startling new ones which 
seem to emerge instantly matured in the forcing house of 
science. But is the favorite, “Space-Time”, such a novelty 
in concepts? When one ponders upon the wise Spinoza’s 
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concept of Substance, or reflects even upon the Eleatic con- 
cept of Being, the newness of thinking in terms of “Space- 
Time” is not so apparent. 


It is conceivable that a man might stand in Winchester 
Cathedral and reflect only upon its antiquity and futility, 
seeing it as a depository for dead men’s bones and as a huge 
and costly building for a handful of modern worshippers. 
Just so we may regard philosophy as stale and futile—a 
burial place for dead arguments, and an academic luxury 
for a few students who have escaped from the necessity of 
coming to terms with life. Yet those who live intimately 
with a great cathedral know that it is meaningful, even as 
lovers of philosophy are persuaded of its necessity in the 
fruitful life. The cathedral yields supremely a sense of 
serenity and repose, gained by the balance of thrusts and 
counter-thrusts, by the cooperation and mutual adjustment 
of buttress and arch and pier. Socrates in his prison and 
Sir Thomas More in The Tower are equally compelling 
examples of poise. Their calm in the face of death was the 
outcome of serene balance between warring values. They 
had learned, as reflective thinkers can, to reduce the con- 
flicts of the moment to the harmony of enduring principles. 
We cherish them, and need them, as supreme examples of 
the utility of philosophy. 


Critics of American life comment upon the disconcert- 
ing immaturity of the average American’s mind. In spite 
of astuteness and technical skill, he remains, they say, a 
child, when forced to discriminate between values. His very 
enthusiasms betray him. This defect is scarcely less notice- 
able if the average American happens to be a self-made 
business man or the graduate of an American institution of 
higher education. Considering the course of study of the 
typical undergraduate, it would be strange if there were 
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an appreciable difference in mental maturity between the 
self-made man and the college graduate except, perchance, 
in favor of the self-made man, who, not having the way of 
learning smoothed for a toboggan slide toward the bachelor’s 
degree, may have blundered into reflective thinking on his 
own account. 


But in this self-directed adventuring, since the social 
heritage of conceptual thought is so complex, he may easily 
mistake spurious for genuine ideas. For example, one fre- 
quently sees retired bankers, merchants and engineers with 
leisure and means, turning to spiritualism, theosophy or 
political or economic jingoism in their eagerness to find a 
satisfying framework into which to fit the baffling experi- 
ences of their lives. They are searching, tardily, for what 
college training should have brought them in their youth, the 
power to understand experience. And even if an occasional 
safe harbor is thus eventually obtained by older men, the 
mass of younger men, still actively shaping their personal 
and our national destinies, are without the power to analyze 
and to synthesize experience in the light of general laws. 


At present, our colleges, though not at ease in Zion, have 
no clear understanding either of their failure or of their 
opportunity. Protesting voices are heard in our faculties, 
but apparently they are outvoted, for the emphasis of 
instruction continues to be on the particular and the pro- 
fessional. As a consequence, to be an educated person still 
means to be a polished and exactly cast cog, when it might 
mean to be a mind set free. 


It is but fair to remember that the protestants do not 
present a united front. They agree that the present system 
is wrong, but they suggest radically different cures. Dr. 
Langer, for example, would raze and build anew. I would 
reconstruct. Adherents of the first method usually say we 
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must look to science for the architecture of the new curricu- 
lum. A few years ago it was their fashion to look to the 
biological sciences as supremely rich in suggestions for the 
orientation of life, and that at a time when bewildered by 
life scientists were themselves caught in the entanglements 
of a philosophical problem so central they had to face it, so 
baffling that, without the aid of metaphysics, they were 
helpless. It was the problem of vitalism versus mechanism. 
Today the new physics, together with the new mathematics, 
is their recourse. A physicist like Eddington does not hesi- 
tate to speak as the high priest of a new philosophy as well 
as anew science. Yet physicists themselves admit that never 
in history were they less certain of the validity of the basic 
concepts and axiomatic assumptions of their science. 

Sir James Jeans in a recent address, speaking of the 
necessity physicists have been under of turning back to 
philosophy for aid, declared: 

“The ingredients of the inferential, external 
universe, which still survived in 1900, were space, 
time, material bodies, forces acting on these, and a 
substantial ether which filled all space and trans- 
mitted forces. Twentieth century science, pene- 
trating to the furthest depths of the universe, has 
swept these away, one and all, not from choice but 
from necessity. They had to be swept away because 
their presence introduced confusion and incon- 
sistency into the scientific picture of the world. 
Space and time, it is true, have not been swept com- 
pletely out of existence, but they have lost all indi- 
vidual identity and become merged together to form 
something different from either—the space-time 
‘continuum’. 

“Had science continued to pursue its old meth- 
ods, it might next have tried to draw a concrete 


1Address before the British Institute of Philosophy at University College, 
London, in October, 1931. 
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picture of this continuum. Actually it followed a 
very different line. For just about this time, 
mainly under the guidance of Poincaré, Einstein, 
and Heisenberg, it came to recognize that its only 
proper objects of study were the sensations that 
objects of the external universe produced on our 
minds. The dictum, esse est percipi, was adopted 
whole-heartedly from philosophy — not because 
scientists had any predilections for an idealistic 
philosophy, but because the assumption that things 
existed which could not be perceived had led them 
into a whole morass of inconsistencies and impossi- 
bilities. The new policy was not adopted of set 
purpose or choice, but rather by a process of exhaus- 
tion. Those who did not adopt it were simply left 
behind and the torch of knowledge was carried on- 
ward by those who did.” 


In conclusion he remarked that modern science 


“can make no claim to be all-wise—indeed she is 
only just beginning to learn—and, if she is prudent, 
she will add that she may conceivably again exercise 
her privilege of changing her mind. Perhaps it 
would be even more prudent to say she does not 
know—or, perhaps, that she finds the question 
unintelligible.” 


These words of Sir James Jeans breathe the humility 
and teachableness of the scientific attitude of mind where- 
in lies the hope of scientific advance. But obviously, if an 
Kinstein needs to borrow from the racial storehouse of 
philosophy, it is a strange education which would deprive 
students, attempting to follow him, of the key to the same 
treasury. Now, as never before, the average man needs the 
clarifying perspective born of acquaintance with the history 
of speculative thought to follow the new formulations of 
scientists, since the havoc wrought by exploding atoms is 
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as conceptual as it is physical, while to look to the scientists 
for philosophical guidance in these, their days of pelting 
chaos, has its comic futility. Never was physical science 
so rich in factual material as today, never so hard pressed 
for adequate understanding. 


The second group of would-be educational reformers, 
recognizing this state of affairs in science, strives to keep 
direct and vigorous acquaintance with the history of con- 
ceptual thought at the center of liberal education. Theory, 
it holds, must always precede practice, whether in govern- 
ment, education, economics, art or conduct. The past, with 
its blunders and hard-won victories, must be used to throw 
light upon the future. That man is not adequately educated 
who stands blindfolded and about to leap into the whirl of 
events when foresight is possible. If the curriculum is to 
be philosophically reconstructed, it will be necessary, in the 
first place, to assure the sound grounding of those interpret- 
ing their subjects philosophically and, in the second place, 
many philosophy courses will have to be overhauled; for the 
philosophy taught should not be, as is so often the case today 
in a grotesque attempt to rejuvenate and modernize a de- 
partment, a superficial skimming of the cream of modern 
scientific ideas served up with a garnish of philosophical 
terms, but that earnest, laborious analysis of historical con- 
cepts which the best and noblest effort of the past has be- 
queathed us. To attempt this hastily and superficially in a 
semester or a year is useless. Synthetic courses for fresh- 
men or sophomores, variously termed “History of Civiliza- 
tion” or “Introduction to Reflective Thinking”, which at- 
tempt what is called “orientation of the student,” are by 
their vast aim and comprehensive organization condemned 
to offering a mental pabulum of labels in place of real food. 
A critical understanding of the best contributions to human 
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thought of a single age, or in many cases of a single man, 
takes logical procedure, and comprehensive gathering of 
material, with reflective weighing, sorting, comparing—all 
processes which require sustained effort from students 
throughout an appreciable period of study. But a student 
capable of undergoing this discipline emerges from it with 
a power of self-orientation utterly different, because useful, 
from the superficial chart of orientation supplied by the 
syllabus of the “‘orientation course.” 


There are those today who distinguish between a prac- 
tical and a liberal education in that the former is, as its name 
implies, a preparation for bread and butter responses to the 
universe, while the second, they claim, is education for 
leisure. There is a sense in which the distinction is attrac- 
tive. In a world in which optimistic economists assure us, 
if we will but properly distribute the fruits of labor, that the 
increased productiveness of our fields and the vast potential 
amelioration of the conditions of labor by labor-saving de- 
vices will produce precious leisure for all men, to be educated 
for leisure becomes of social importance. Even today, when 
failures of distribution have restricted the sweets of leisure 
to a small group, that group frequently shows its inability 
to use leisure either for its own happiness or for the benefit 
of society. An elaborate ritual for drearily killing time 
may become the substitute of the leisure class for the more 
exciting battle with hunger and want which is the lot of 
laborers. Granting this, I yet believe that this common dis- 
tinction between the purpose of a practical and a liberal 
education is false. The categories are not mutually exclu- 
sive. For if we start always with the individual, who 
through education is to be fitted to his world, it is obviously 
an ultra-simplification of the psychology of individuals 
which sees in one man the pattern of a tinker waiting devel- 
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opment, and in another a polo-player, and in the third a 
statesman. Even while we recognize with the psychologists 
today great individual differences between men, so that the 
one will be happiest and most socially effective, if he does 
become a tinker, and the other happiest if he becomes a 
statesman, yet neither “tinker” nor “statesman” exhausts 
the capacity of either. And only that education will be 
“liberal” for either which most fully realizes his complete 
potentialities. Since man most fully realizes his potential 
humanity in so far as he can live imaginatively in the past 
and for the future, as well as in the present, he will recognize, 
if he is intelligent, that an education is only liberal when it 
assists him in transcending his own immediacy. 


It is just this escape from the mad and meaningless mo- 
ment to the significant perspective of philosophical vision 
which is the need of our epoch. Only education can effect it, 
and education is preoccupied with gathering sticks to 
make the kettle boil. 


HARDY: THE POET OF LIFE AT 
ITS WORST 


By FRED SMITH 


Sr the passing of Thomas Hardy his friends have 
said many brave and beautiful things concerning his 
poetry. It is very noticeable, however, that they have said 
very little concerning his philosophy. Of course, this might 
very readily be explained by saying that he had none. He 
himself, in his prose explanations of his poems, is at some 
pains to explain this. The vastness of things was beyond 
his comprehension. It is impossible to see life steadily and 
see it whole. Even if he could he would not tell all. For 
him a little is too much in so far as it relates to others. None 
shall gather what he hides if, maybe, his vision 


range beyond 
The blinkered sight of souls in bind 
By truth made free— 
I'll let all be, 
And show no man what I see. 


Hardy, so all his friends aver, had great pity for all dumb 
animals, among which he seems to include man. The range 
of his pity extends to all things, except 


The dreaming, dark, dumb Thing 
That turns the handle of this idle show. 


If he had a God to thank, he could surely thank him for a 

pity so all comprehending. On second thought, I am not 

so sure. There is nothing worse in life than in having too 

much of a good thing. None are at such a disadvantage in 
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virtue’s warfare as they who specialize on a single virtue. 
They are cakes unturned. They are people with one value. 
A virtue carried to excess works like a drug on one’s men- 
tality, and sometimes even one’s morality. Had Hardy had 
less pity he might have had more philosophy. It takes more 
than a deep emotion to make a profound philosophy. The 
fact that Hardy was a cloistered soul might also explain 
why he was not a Christian one. 


But that is a tentative guess (using the word in its 
American significance). We do know that morally he had 
the marks of a Christian; metaphysically he had none of the 
creeds of the Christian. The intolerable vastness of the 
“universe” bowed him down. The vastness of it cancelled 
its virtue. Man was not a power in the world; he was the 
pawn of chance and circumstance. For Hardy “the mighty 
sum of things forever speaking” has no intelligible lan- 
guage. For him the universe is not only capricious, it is 
mean. It does not reveal enough to make a worth-while 
philosophy. That otherwise keen discerner of the thoughts 
of men, Car] Van Doren, fails for once in perspicacity when 
he says that “the mere fact that Hardy has a philosophy 
does not explain his power as a poet.” Of some poets of our 
day it might with truth be said that the mere fact of their 
having no philosophy explains their power as poets. The 
fact that they are “full of sound, signifying nothing” is 
revelatory of their lack of philosophy. Their only joy and 
pride is that obtained in the manipulation of sound. They 
sing. And, for many, that is enough. Yet none, so far as 
I know, makes a point of explaining that he has no philosophy. 
Perhaps he knows that it is not necessary to say the need- 
less thing. But Hardy felt the obligation to explain. He 
had a tune, if not a truth, to explain. If Hardy did not have 
a metaphysics, he had a strain of melancholy. If he was 
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not philosophical, his critics affirmed that he was pessimistic. 
After proper definition with regard to this latter criticism, 
Hardy was ready to admit the justice of it. But, as one 
who battles for his gods, he presented arguments for his 
case, not apologies. To accept a man’s opinion about him- 
self is always a courtesy. And one can afford to be courte- 
ous to Hardy, since, as a rule, he was the embodiment of 
it himself. 


But, on occasion, he could be crushing also. I have seen 
a man crush an insect beneath the sole of his foot. It was 
done gently, firmly, completely and courteously. That is 
Hardy dealing with the cherished creeds of men. He was 
very courteous and very crushing. And sometimes he for- 
gets to be the first in carrying into effect the second. So 
far as the stuff of his poems has to do with the drama of 
human life he remains descriptive. But when “God” is con- 
cerned he becomes not only dogmatic but denunciatory. If 
he could not scorch him, at least he could scorn him. If he 
could not burn him, at least, in poetry, he could bury him. 
As Hardy saw “the dumb Thing which turns the handle of 
this idle show” he could not forbear to give this Thing counsel 
after the manner of the preacher. Looking abroad, Hardy 
could see nought else but that 


Crass Causality obstructs the sun and rain, 
And dicing Time for gladness casts a moan— 
These purblind Doomsters had as readily sown 
Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 


It is beyond our purview here to analyse the reasons why 
Hardy never fulfilled his father’s intention that he should 
enter the ministry. Here we are not concerned with what 
what might have been. The fact that Hardy was an archi- 
tect for thirteen years might be adduced as having some sig- 
nificance later for his approach, though hardly for his atti- 
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tude to God. If God had only made “this sorry scheme of 
things entire” more nearly according to the blueprint that 
Mr. Hardy could have furnished, all would have been well. 
For him God was defeated by his own creation. Hardy, 
seeing this, became the poet of life at its worst. More and 
more, as he grows older, he becomes the poet of futility. 
When faith dies then it becomes possible to make a funeral 
of everything. And Hardy began to do it. He resolved (or 
perhaps it was decreed) that the light in him should be dark- 
ness. He would be the ghoul at the feast of life. That 
Hardy would deprecate such a portrayal of himself is not 
to be denied. It irked him much to be regarded as a pessi- 
mist. Nevertheless, it needs to be courteously yet firmly 
said, in the courteous manner of Hardy himself, that having 
accepted, in the first place, Hardy’s own opinion with regard 
to himself, one must also be allowed to express one’s own 
opinion. 


Hardy saw things from one side only. Was it not Kip- 
ling who said that “in the kingdom of the blind the one-eyed 
is king”? But ina world of two-eyed men the one-eyed man 
is apt to be nearer being a Cyclops. And Hardy lived in 
a world where men had two eyes. This was at once his 
strength and weakness. He vowed himself to melancholy 
as a nun to her virginity. In every episode of life, accord- 
ing to Hardy, there is reason for wailing. There are no 
cloudless skies. Hardy knew “the gloomy aisles of this wail- 
ful world” as a hunter knows the dark avenues of the forest. 
“The mournful manysidedness of things” he would not for- 
get. On the sideboard of life there was no wine for him ; 
only vinegar. ‘Morality to the uttermost’”—that might be 
good for Browning. But for Hardy it would be melancholy 
to the uttermost. Yet this was the poet who, in earlier days, 
wrote that 
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In the seventies I was bearing in my breast, 
Penned tight, 
Certain starry thoughts that threw a magic light 
On the worktimes and the soundless hours of rest 
In the seventies; ay, I bore them in my breast 
Penned tight. 


Except for brief, occasional airings, Hardy kept these 
“starry thoughts that threw a magic light” under lock 
and key. 


Hardy played his chosen tune to the last, and he played 
it well. Austin Clarke speaks of the last poems of Hardy as 
“a grave music broken with deliberation by ironic discord”. 
That is praise well given. For some of his harsher poems 
Hardy has a more pungent explanation. He tells us that 
they were written with ‘“‘a satirical and humorous intention”’. 
Even in gloom one must have the light of humor. Though 
all things crash, one must not be denied his little joke. If 
there be not virtue in God there can be vengeance in man. 
In spite of a God gone crazy, Hardy felt that he had a right 
to his chuckle. But when God began crushing Henley he 
coined a creed that was also a challenge. But what has a 
man to do who has no creed? Hardy gives us the answer 
in the way he wrote poetry. Since inevitable Destiny would 
bear down at last, in spite of all that could be done, this 
weak thing called man had no final defence. But, at least, 
there might be final defiance. And the God whom Hardy 
could not define in a creed would be defied with a chuckle. 
John Freeman, who himself is a poet in his own right, and 
seems to regard Hardy as a Master, has much to say of “the 
resilient humour” of Hardy. It is humour in a strange 
place. But for Freeman it is the final loveliness of Hardy. 
If Hardy could not coin a creed he could at least make a 
chuckle! In this he revealed himself as brave. But there 
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may be a bravery that is close akin to bravado. Reading the 
defiant poems of Hardy we wonder at times if Hardy’s 
bravery is not of this type. 


This is, of course, merely a matter of opinion. Of Hardy 
as the poet of gloom, the poet of the tragic there is no ques- 
tion. He silhouettes the grim and the stark. But it brought 
its own nemesis. If the doctrines of the Church are to be 
despised, then what shall we say of the final dogmatisms of 
Hardy? The former are at least born of hope. There is at 
least something positive in a theology. But Hardy had 
nothing better to offer than an anti-theology. Concerning 
the universe he becomes not only descriptively denigratory, 
he becomes doctrinally denigratory. The world to him was 
a leopard of which he saw only the spots. The doctors tell 
me that I have a tonal deafness. Certain wavelengths of 
sound are to me as though they were not. When I remem- 
ber this I can appreciate even as I evaluate Hardy. Hardy 
had his deafnesses. He saw the pain, but not the gain, of 
life. Emerson’s doctrine of compensation was for him non- 
existent. The stupendous faith of a Paul was for him the 
last stupidity. 

Yet the English counted Hardy as great. He was given 
the Order of Merit. He was buried with honor in West- 
minster. Such high regard (to the outsider) might seem 
peculiar unless he have the explanation of a discerning 
Englishman with regard to this matter. John Freeman has 
it. He tells us, writing while Hardy was still living, that it 
is impossible to understand how it should come to pass that 
“the most popular living poet should be the most depressing 
_.. until we remember how serious is the body of English 
poetry, and how heavily burdened with our national melan- 
choly.”” When I was a lad in Lancashire I remember that one 
of our favorite delicacies was “sad cake”. Now that I ama 
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man and live no longer in England, I have put away “sad 
cake”. But I am reminded by this statement of Freeman’s 
that the English like their poetry sad. They will overlook 
much if it only be melancholy. This is of more importance 
than the matter of its morality. This is the genius of the 
English people. It reveals to us why they think Hardy a 
great poet. If he was not a spiritual poet, he was a sombre 
one. They can overlook his arguments for his artistry. If 
he could not have faith in the universe he could make of it a 
funeral. Men come to greatness along curious paths. Evi- 
dently for Hardy his chief claim to distinction lies in the fact 
that he was the consistent poet of life at its worst. In the 
world that is wider than England it may come to pass that 
this may be the chief reason for his eclipse. 


THREE WORLDS 


A Sonnet Sequence 
By Mary SINTON LEITCH 


I. 
The World of Yesterday 


Without the confines of our changeful days, 

From earth to star, from star to farthest suns, 
Beyond our little knowledge that betrays 

And tricks us, still a changeless purpose runs. 

Of lust or hate a twisted child is born; 

A flower-like face is withered in the blight 

Of toil or shame, yet soon a radiant morn 

Shall break on eyes long alien to the light; 

Warped limbs shall leap; all beauty over-past 

Will bloom again. Though children starve for bread, 
A heavenly manna shall be theirs at last 

When life has crowned the pale brows of the dead. 
Through overthrow, through bitterest pain and dearth, 
The purpose holds and all is well with earth. 


Uf 
The World of Today 


The desolation widens near and far. 

Beyond, about me nothing is but dust. 

In vain upon the hill there hangs a star: 

It isnot of my world. A beggar’s crust 

Is worthier than Aldebaran: the moon 

Weaves stuff of dreams no longer on the grass. 
With bones of men the waiting earth is strewn 
That worms may feed. This is and ever was 
Our destiny and end. The grave will take 

As toll of flesh our loves, desires and fears. 
For this men’s hearts have broken and shall break. 
We have won cruel wisdom through the years. 
And there remains the irony of laughter 

At hope that was and will not be hereafter. 


III. 
My Own World 


Which of these worlds is mine? I cannot dance 
To others’ wailing. Yet, although the skull 

Is scarce concealed by fiesh, the brief romance 

Of body and spirit still is beautiful... 

This world nor that is of my patterning! 

I will not stammer with a slavish tongue 
Another’s creed, nor yet forbear to sing 

Lest Death should mock me! I will shape a young 
New world whose undiscovered lakes and streams, 
Mountains and woods are mine and mine alone, 
Whose meadows shall be virgin for my dreams; 
Where never footprint marred the primal stone. 
Cleaving a path to high adventurous air, 

Myself will fashion hope or find despair! 
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HUMANISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


By JOHN 8. MARSHALL 


\ \ / E ARE moving away from materialism; in 

American religious thought we are now stressing 
humanity. In a “machine age” we are talking in terms of 
the needs of man, and the place of man as creative and cen- 
tral. This is a wholesome reaction against the materialism 
of the latter part of the last century. The only question 
that we may have is whether its implications have been 
carried far enough. 


Worship is as natural to the human as any other creative 
activity. Man needs to have a devotion that promotes 
righteousness and is touched with awe. It seems to be a 
need that makes progress possible. Worship drives the wor- 
shipper forward towards the goal of his worship. Of 
course, worship may be very fatal. Sometimes awe and 
reverence appear without the corresponding righteousness. 
Then wickedness is consecrated and made holy, and religion 
becomes the most deadly force in the community. Normally, 
worship is a connection of awe with righteousness, and then 
it does promote progress. We shall return to this point later. 


Now, the worship of the machine seems futile. As an 
actual matter of fact it is very doubtful whether men do 
worship the universe as a machine. What probably happens 
is that they involuntarily personify the universe, or else set 
up some human goal as an object of devotion. Personifica- 
tion is so easy that the individual may readily give a per- 
sonal character to force, energy or law that gives the world 
a character for him that makes it the object of devotion. 
That happens often with individuals who do not know the 
real nature of physics and who all unbeknown to themselves 
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develop out of the mechanical conception a genuine myth- 
ology. Or even among some scientists the anthropomorphic 
character of abstract knowledge is not clearly discerned, 
and they give such an anthropomorphic character to their 
general conception of the universe that it is much more per- 
sonal than they realize, and is so personal in character that 
it may easily become the object of worship. 


But there is a more careful type of scientist who realizes 
the anthropomorphic character of human thought and is on 
his guard against it. Such a man scrapes away as much as 
possible of the anthropomorphic from his physical concep- 
tions and makes them as abstract as possible. As a scientist 
he does not feel devotion or reverence for the starry sky above 
him. He may wonder at it; but his work is to discover what 
itis. You cannot reverence it because it merely exists. If 
the abstractions of physics are cleared of value elements, 
then reverence is not part of the scientific experience. And 
very probably it should not be a part of the scientific experi- 
ence as such. 


Now suppose our scientist thinks that his conception of 
nature alone is valid. What is he then to worship? If Iam 
not mistaken, he worships the scientific spirit, the spirit of 
scientific inquiry. He worships what he considers the high- 
est in man. And a very high nobility this worship fre- 
quently has as compared to the worship of man’s power to 
amass wealth, or to the narrow love of nationalism. It — 
seems, then, impossible to adore the inanimate if it is con- 
sidered as a mere machine, and long past we have given up 
the idea of worshipping the wild beast or other forms of life 
lower than man. If we worship anything visible, then it 
seems that we must worship man or some manifestation of 
the spirit of man. And that is what many of the thinkers 
of our generation are stressing, and stressing in a manner 
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that is convincing a great multitude that true worship is the 
worship of man. It is even being declared to be the true 
interpretation of the gospel of Jesus. 


I may be wrong, but it seems to me an advance over the 
materialistic thought of the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. It has made explicit that our worship can be of 
nothing lower than man; that inevitably our worship is 
anthropomorphic. That is a gain, for it has made clear that 
worship has to do with values; that we worship in terms of 
ideals and moral conceptions. We have also learned that 
worship is a matter of righteousness and awe. Of course, 
I am referring to genuine reverence and not to a mere pro- 
fession of it. Iam referring to that which we really worship 
within our heart of hearts. Of course the righteous may not 
be ideal, but it has a moral cast for the worshipper and gives 
him the drive of a morality consecrated by reference to the 
ideal. That accounts, I think, for the power with which some 
business men throw themselves into their work. They wor- 
ship it; they worship the human achieving of great industry. 
It accounts for the untiring work of many a scientist whose 
reverence is for the spirit of man mastering by discovery the 
secrets of nature. 


The cases I have cited thus far of the worship of human- 
ity have been selective, and have been worship of the spirit 
of man only in certain aspects; but the exponents of the wor- 
ship of man usually make their creed more general. They 
worship man, as they say, inclusively. Their ideal is demo- 
cratic; they worship mankind as a whole. Awe, I suppose, 
there may be in this sort of worship, and a certain kind of 
moral ideal; but is it adequate morally? Righteousness 
must be an integral part of the developed and highest type of 
worship. The worshipper becomes like his god. As we said 
before, a bad object of devout worship makes a bad wor- 
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shipper. To worship mankind as a whole does not mean to 
worship Caesar Borgea or Nero as such, but it does mean 
the worship of a mankind of which they and many others 
as bad are a part. It means at the best we are worshipping 
the morality of the average. But, it may be said, we take 
humanity in its best form as the ideal. If so we are not wor- 
shipping man in general, but man in his ideal form. Itis a 
selective worship, a worship of certain of the saints of hu- 
manity who commend themselves to us for their moral and 
spiritual development. This, I most emphatically contend, 
is not the worship of humanity; it is the worship of the saints, 
a worship much more glorious than the worship of humanity. 


But even the worship of the saints is not quite as satis- 
factory as it may seem. It has no organic character. Most 
of the saints were one-sided in their development. One side 
was extraordinary ; the rest of their lives seem to us blighted 
and wasted. We have no one development of humanity 
whom we may worship, no one personality that gives us the 
true type of human life. We crave the ideal, the completely 
developed moral life. That is what our worship demands. 


Now the thoughtful Christian contends that the Christ 
does give us the fully developed moral human life; that he 
is the ideal man. Of course, bad theories of the incarnation 
have robbed us of His manhood. A crude docetism has made 
of Him a God clothed in flesh. I am speaking only of the 
man who lived in Galilee and died in Judea, who was born, 
taught, lived with men, and died. The question we now ask 
is when criticism has stripped him of the miraculous ele- 
ments that have gathered about him and has restored to us 
the Man, Jesus of Nazareth, does he reveal to us the intuition 
of a competely developed human character whose moral per- 
fection is without stain. It is a matter of careful study and 
moral investigation. For myself, I believe that Jesus the 
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non-miraculous teacher and martyr does give us such a 
picture. His values were correct, his approach to life sound 
and pure. Here I think we have the representative of the 
true humanity; him can we worship, and him alone can we 
worship in true righteousness and reverence. Here alone 
does humanity give us a representative whom we can truly 
adore. It is a pity that a crude interpretation of the nature 
of Jesus’ perfection has kept hidden from us the fact that 
he is the true man. Him alone can I worship. Him alone of 
humanity can I reverence. I cannot worship man as a 
whole; but I can worship man when he has reached moral 
perfection, because there awe and perfect righteousness unite 
together in the object of my devotion. 


At this point the philosophic poet who wrote the Fourth 
Gospel comes to our aid. He meets the humanist on his own 
ground. He says that we find in Christ our ideal, and that 
he was aman amongst us. He isa concrete object of human 
adoration. But this object of our worship, this supreme 
man, according to our author, gives us a metaphysical clue. 
You have known that there was a world order, he tells us. 
This order is intellectual and moral. But why? we ask. 
Because it has come into expression in this our highest object 
of human worship, this man of Nazareth whom you worship. 
In him you have the Logos become human. Ask yourself 
the question: does he give the clue to the values of life with- 
in this world of ours? Does he furnish a clue to the meaning 
of the world? If he does, he is the embodiment of the values 
of the world. If then he is the incarnation of the Logos, he 
reveals to us the humanity of God. God is a person; he is 
the Christ-like basis of reality. 


Our author has presented us with our second empirical 
question: can the order of the world in so far as it bears 
upon the moral life of man be interpreted in the light of 
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the life of Jesus? If it can be, then humanity at its highest 
may be worshipped because it is part of that God who is 
the basis and support of the order of the universe. Thus the 
worship of humanity ends in the worship of the Christ- 
like God. 


You are assuming that Jesus is morally perfect and that 
he reveals the moral order of the universe, and these are 
great assumptions, you say. Yes, but they challenge us to 
a more empirical study of the moral ideal, the bearing of 
the order of nature upon morality, and the bearing of the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth upon both of them. To the testing 
of this hypothesis, time may very profitably be spent by the 
ethicist and metaphysician. 


THE CREATIVE SYNTHESIS THEORY OF 
MIND AND BODY 


By MAURICE ALLEN 


HE view that personality is a creative synthesis of 
some sort seems to be gaining ground. Though now 


associated chiefly with the Emergent Theory and its doctrine 
of levels, it can be traced back at least as far as Plato’s inti- 
mations of it in the Phaedo, and doubtless beyond that to 
the harmony theory of the Pythagoreans. Another fore- 
gleam lies in that remarkable and yet much-neglected 
passage of Descartes in the Sixth Meditation: “‘Nature also 
teaches me by these sensations of pain, hunger, thirst, etc., 
that I am not only lodged in my body as a pilot in a vessel, 
but that I am very closely united to it, and so to speak so 
intermingled with it that I seem to compose with it one 
whole.”* It seems a far cry from this to the contemporary 
view which may be summarized thus: The living, conscious 
organism is as truly a creative synthesis of constituent ele- 
ments or parts as sugar is of carbon, hydrogen and oxygen, 
though forming a far more complex organization. Its 
emergent qualities, capacities and laws (such as pain, 
ability to reason and the laws of association or learning) 
arise out of this peculiar organization but are not discov- 
erable in or deducible from the known properties of the 
component parts, whether these be on the level of neurones, 
or that of oganized atoms of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
phosphorus, ete. Advocates of this view insist both upon 
the distinctness of the levels and also upon the organized 
unity of the whole.’ Yet, on such a scheme, personality 


*Meditations on First Philosophy, Scribner edition, p. 155. 
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seems lost in a tangle of quintillions of atoms, billions of 
cells, thousands of traits, capacities and reflexes, and four 
or five levels of reality or causal modality. Instead of 
Descartes’ duofold mystery, we become walking miracles 
of myriad, multiple creative syntheses. Is this triumph of 
analysis an advance? Or is Bergson right in declaring that 
the truth is something simpler? 


An interesting reversion to the Cartesian synthesis is 
the Compound Theory re-propounded and rather tepidly de- 
fended by Dr. C. D. Broad in his book: “The Mind and Its 
Place in Nature.” Thus he writes: “The theory that the 
mind is a compound substance, whose constituents are the 
organism and what I have called a ‘psychic factor’, is com- 
patible with all the normal facts; though it is not suggested 
by them, and is more complex than the theory that the mind 
is existentially dependent on the organism alone. This 
Compound Theory seems to be the minimum assumption 
that will explain certain fairly well attested abnormal 
phenomena.”* These phenomena, it may be added, are the 
cases of multiple personality and also the telepathic ‘“‘cross- 
correspondences” now so familiar to psychic research. The 
progress of scientific psychology, however, has been steadily 
to bridge the gulf between the normal and abnormal. If this 
intriguing compromise between the dualism of Plato, Des- 
cartes, Bergson and McDougall and the Emergent theory 
does not better explain the “unique and irreducible” prop- 
erties of the normal personality than do other theories, then 
its stand upon the evidence of the abnormal will be abortive 
and short-lived. It is the contention of this paper that it 
does explain both sets of facts and that the view of person- 
ality as a psycho-physical synthesis is both a reasonable and 
a fruitful hypothesis. 
~_3Cf, E. G. Spaulding, What Am I? Chapter I. 
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1. Our actual experience of mind-body indubitably 
shows a synthesis or fusion and not the juxtaposition or 
parallelism of two or more disparate processes. The witness 
of self-observation is clear that there is not a separate soul, 
and a separate body, but just one, united stream of experi- 
ence. It is impossible to locate or define the boundary line 
between mind and body, or between mind, life and the physi- 
cal organism. Even psycho-physical dualists, like Bergson 
and McDougall, admit this, especially in their emphasis upon 
the “unity of consciousness.” Radical dualism is at best 
an inference from certain observed distinctions within the 
organized pattern of experience. Even thinking, long rec- 
ognized as one of the least material, most hyper-physical, 
functions of personality, is now definitely known to be 
psycho-physical. Although it can take place when most of 
the bodily reflexes and voluntary, including the laryngeal, 
muscles are cut off from innervation by spinal lesion, yet 
some bodily activity or change, whether of eye-movement, 
breathing or body-tonus, is inevitably interfused with it. 
The most striking fusion of all, perhaps, is the typical emo- 
tional pattern in which the exciting perception, conscious 
impulse, organic thrill and motor discharge form so subtly 
interwoven a texture as to lend color to DeMorgan’s line: 
“Body and soul are twins—God only knows which is which.”’ 


2. On the other hand, the veritable pattern of experience 
is incompatible with a radically monistic assumption. Un- 
deniable is the fact of the on-going existence, in you and me, 
of “unconscious process’, that something left over when the 
inventory of the physiologist and the bio-chemist is com- 
plete, something which cannot as yet be weighed, photo- 
graphed, seen in the microscope or ultra-microscope, or 
measured in CGS units. It is something that enshrouds 
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the very objective observer who would most passionately dis- 
pense with the consciousness of the organism he observes; 
that makes a far more fundamental distinction than the 
heart-beat, between a living and a dead behaviorist. Even 
the more radical objectivists who inveigh against ‘“conscious- 
ness’, “mystical dualism” and “outworn animism’ all in 
the same breath, know full well that those facts which we 
call images, feelings, conscious attitudes must be taken into 
account, both existentially and causally, in any complete 
scientific survey of personality. It is not that these “con- 
scious processes” can be clearly demarcated from their bodily 
accompaniments, but that they can only be adequately known 
from the distinctive standpoint of personal introspection. 
The emergent properties of a chemical compound can be 
wholly studied from a strictly objective point of view. Not 
so the mind. Introspective data, however confusing, are 
actual and must be assimilated into the complete scientific 
account of personality without loss of realty. Even should 
the time come when we can photograph visual images, say 
the dream of a dying inventor, in much the same way as 
spiritualists claim to photograph spirit faces, but with full 
authenticity, the data of self-awareness will not be dispen- 
sable. For until the owner says: ‘That is my image’, the 
objective record will be ambiguous and even then but a copy. 
The bifocal character of our knowledge of mind makes 
against the view that conscious processes are just emergent 
properties of the physico-chemical organism. 


3. Have we any positive evidence of a “psychic factor” 
that enters into the synthesis? It is highly significant that 
radium was known to science through the remarkable prop- 
erties of its compounds long before Madame Curie isolated 
it and gazed for the first time upon the sparkling crystals of 
this potent element. Even had its isolation been delayed a 
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century, no reputable chemist would have doubted its exis- 
tence or ascribed its rare properties to unknown elements. 
Why? Because they were unique. Now the still more unique 
properties of this curious compound we call mind have been 
known for centuries and the persistent postulation of a soul- 
substance to explain them, however out of fashion today, has 
not been unreasonable. It has been abandoned more because 
of its vagueness and unverifiability than because better ex- 
planations were available. Let us examine briefly three of 
the properties of the conscious organism which most defy 
reduction to the properties of known elements or energy 
processes in the natural world. With respect to man, these 
are time-integration, self-transcendence and creativity. 


(a) It is now widely recognized that the purposive ac- 
tivity of mind is a temporal Gestalt and, as such, not exclu- 
sive to mind. Nature is full of temporal patterns of the 
variety known as rhymes or periodicities. Mind is not the 
only time-binder. Yet, as Bergson has been tireless in point- 
ing out, it binds time in a peculiar way. If the human or- 
ganism only responded to time signals or gave rhythmic 
serial responses, it would be strictly comparable to a clock 
or other time-machine. But it perceives time, thinks time. 
The meaning of “tomorrow” is no mere muscular set to be 
released into overt activity upon a given stimulus. It is a 
conceptual extension of that onward perceptual flow of the 
“specious present” which unites many physical moments or 
successive nerve impulses into a single conscious Now. Only 
by living through time on this small but stupendously sig- 
nificant scale have we come to comprehend either past or 
future and to adjust ourselves intelligently to their actual 
structure. A “brain-trace’’, like a bullet-mark on a mute 
mantel-piece, without the cognitive synthesis of time-consci- 
ousness, is just a meaningless fragment or episode. Only 
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mind, so far as we know, enjoys a conspectus of what Pro- 
fessor Whitehead calls “the historic route of occasions” and 
its prolongation into the “definite actuality of the future”. 
No other known element or compound has this unique tem- 
poral integrative capacity. 


(b) A closely related property emerges in human beings 
of normal intelligence from about 12 years of age on, namely 
the ability to respond to abstract relationships or universals 
and by means of these to pass beyond the immediate occa- 
sion to the truth of remote events. The Gestalt psychology 
has made a very strong case for the view that this is just 
an extension of the general property of mind as essentially 
integrative, pattern-forming, or inevitably expressing itself 
in configurations whose wholes determine the parts, rather 
than in complexes of simple elements. But these cannot be 
mere brain-patterns because they are responses to classes 
of stimuli, to universals; and the patterns formed are logical, 
esthetic, ethical, social and in the main non-physical patterns 
which we cannot even begin to give an account of in electro- 
chemical terms. Thus the laws of logic, without which the 
psychologist himself could not draw any conclusions, may 
be read into the nervous system by projection but they are 
not found there, nor is there even the scantiest evidence for 
inferring their existence there. This is not to deny that 
brain-patterns are self-transcending in the sense of stand- 
ing in certain orderly relations even to their remote objects. 
But without the play of the mind’s imagery, its panoramic 
picturing and its consciousness of relations of identity, con- 
tradiction, consistency, contrast, proportion, etc., these 
brain-implicates would remain blind and enigmatic. 


(c) It is an accepted commonplace that the mind is 
creative. But is it creative in any sense in which chemical 
synthesis is not? The degree of mental creativeness, whether 
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in child or genius, depends upon the smooth functioning of 
the cerebral cortex, the I.Q., fertility of association, acci- 
dental coincidence of complementary stimuli, the fresh ven- 
turesomeness of surplus energy and other factors. But these 
are just contributory to the fundamental pattern-forming 
activity of the mind which at its greatest intensity becomes 
creative imagination. Its simplest form is sensory fusion ; 
three notes forming a chord or two odors forming a unique 
blend. Then follow: the perceptual insights of children, as 
in puzzle-solution, the make-believe of childhood, the riotous 
inventiveness of dreams, and the logical, mechanical, es- 
thetic, political and spiritual creations of mature talent. It 
takes only half an eye to see that mind is busy creating and 
re-creating in every field of fact and value. But what is the 
nature of this creativeness? 


The creative syntheses of chemistry are uniform and 
repetitive. However unexpected the emergent properties of 
a new compound to the chemist, the same properties will be 
yielded a million times without variation, given the condi- 
tions. It is also irrespective of the value of the product. The 
creative syntheses of the mind, however, seem to flourish 
under variety and mobility, and to die away under uniform- 
ity of conditions. The creative imagination, in particular, 
functions best with a playful freedom and endless diversity 
of pattern, showing itself thus the very antithesis of smooth- 
working habit and stereotyped reflex. Its initiation and 
progress are also governed almost wholly by the value of the 
new wholes or integrations which are being formed, rather 
than by the stimulating elements. Perhaps most important 
is the perseverative holding before the mind of the image or 
mental picture or creative conception which guides and sus- 
tains the innumerable steps in the process of execution. Be- 
cause mental creativity is thus free, variable, value-deter- 
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mined and intensely imaginal, it is more reasonable to sup- 
pose that a distinct psychic factor enters into functional 
synthesis with the brain, rather than to believe that this in- 
tricate electro-chemical machine does all the creating. 


4. Personality also possesses a peculiar organization 
which distinguishes it from physico-chemical systems and 
indicates a factor other than the ever-changing nervous sys- 
tem. This is the temporal organization of personality, known 
from different viewpoints as self-identity and character. 
This is not a blank, unchanging « or mysterious core of 
fixed stuff, as the soul has often been supposed to be, but a 
coherent and relatively permanent organization of traits and 
memories marked by a unity of self-conscious awareness. 
Aristotle’s final entelechy, McDougall’s development of the 
self-regarding sentiment, Semon’s mnemic causation and 
Bergson’s “rolling snowball’ conception are various attempts 
to formulate the same reality. Genetic psychology is fast 
filling in the details of the picture, though leaving some seri- 
ous gaps. The multiple-hierarchical organization of per- 
sonality shown by the inter-correlation of tests and by psycho- 
graphic profiles lends at least tentative confirmation. 


The atomistic, reflex-arc or brain-element theory must 
be just as far from the truth as the obsolete indecomposable- 
soul-substance view. Character is a progressive synthesis 
moulded by experience, but never out of a mere multiplicity 
of separate traits. Developing from a relatively simple to a 
highly complex compound, it proceeds by a fundamental 
unity of conscious integration at every stage. Even dual 
personality, whether alternating or co-conscious, is only 
superficially a splitting off of a separate fragment of the 
self. On closer scrutiny it appears rather to be a violent 
reaction against some intensely repugnant phase of past life 
and its memories which takes the form of a compensating 
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effort to grow and unify in another, sometimes radically dif- 
ferent, direction. This is not necessarily de novo but often 
through the liberation of latent, inhibited tendencies. It is 
made possible by that surprisingly early capacity, even in 
childhood, to survey or judge the personality as a whole and 
to respond with new trends of development, as in the strik- 
ing phenomenon known as conversion. 


What is the basis of this personal identity which makes 
possible a biographical unity of memory and life-history? 
The evidence is piling up that permanence is a function of 
form or organization rather than of material. This is true 
even in the physical world. Thus silicon dioxide and the 
pyramids are examples of stable and well-nigh indestructible 
structures whose ultimate constituents are yet constantly 
changing. It is not even probable that a grain of sand has 
the same electrons today which it had at the dawn of human 
history. The human mind is no exception to the pervasive 
immortality of the universe, though it stands out. Weknow 
now that permanence of retention is not only a function of 
the energy of registration but of that which this energy goes 
into and which is more basic, namely the degree to which the 
impressions are organized into a stable pattern. Chemically, 
the “gray matter” of nervous tissue is highly unstable. Its 
rapid changeability is the very condition of its excitability. 
Even the electro-chemical potential, or polarization, of the 
synaptic membranes is in a state of constant flux. A similar 
enigma confronts us when we try to explain the fixity of a 
species, running true to heredity, through thousands of gen- 
erations of changing germ-plasm. The permanence of form 
and law, a mystery even in the inorganic realm, when found 
amid the explosiveness and perishability of protoplasm, is so 
arresting as to prompt the conclusion that enduring, life- 
time, or racial organizations of memory are not electro- 
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chemical, but something more fundamental, more akin to 
the invisible laws of nature or to the inflexibility of a will, 
steadfast through change. If mind-body be a creative syn- 
thesis, then on this view it is the mind factor which is the 
more permanent. In such a stable synthesis, the constituent 
parts may come and go but the essential organization re- 
mains. Even human immortality, no longer thought of as a 
fixity or “stuff”, would cease to be a mystery and become but 
a unique case of a widespread property of nature. 


5. The existence of a distinct psychic factor, however in- 
terfused, would seem to imply a distinct causal factor over 
and above the energy-transactions of the physico-chemical 
organism. Current advocates of the Emergent theory gen- 
erally accept this, though with some dissent. Thus we have 
emergent epiphenomenalists, like 8. Alexander; emergent 
parallelists, like Dr. Lloyd Morgan, who denies inter-level 
causation, but affirms both “mental guidance” and “Divine 
Activity” ; and emergent interactionists as R. W. Sellars and 
C. D. Broad appear to be. Professor Spaulding affirms “em- 
pirical causal laws within each level, but not between levels 
—such relation is functional not causal.’ This is multi- 
parallelism and it may be asked whether it does not simply 
multiply the difficulties of the older dualistic parallelism. 
On this theory, nature becomes a congeries of only logically 
connected strata mysteriously synchronized and demanding 
a pre-established harmony more marvelous than that of 
Leibniz. The plain fact is that the relationiship between 
mental activity, creative synthesis and causality has not 
been thought out very clearly as yet. The psychologists are 
no less in a fog, ranging from a radical, one-level mechanism 
all the way to animism. 


1The New Rationalism, p. 449. 
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The creative synthesis theory advocated in this paper 
agrees with the interactionist to the extent of accepting the 
verdict of experience that conscious processes are co-opera- 
tive causes of bodily activity. The whole logic of causation, 
including the most rigorous use of Mill’s methods, points to 
this as Pillsbury, Jennings, C. J. Herrick, Pratt and other 
writers have shown. But Interactionism has suffered from 
an over-simplification of the facts, especially from a pre- 
occupation with mechanical guidance, conceived in terms of 
linear, transeunt causation. The view which is steadily gain- 
ing ground is that causation is, normally, an organic, pat- 
terned transaction or energy-interchange between organized 
wholes, or between sub-wholes in a larger causal organiza- 
tion. Whenever these sub-wholes lose their own character- 
istic pattern, in merging into the new inclusive pattern, then 
the process is creative synthesis. Mind-body is such a super- 
causal system in which no part is completely isolated from 
contributiveness to the on-going of the whole fusion-process, 
and in which the whole pervasively dominates the inter-re- 
lated parts. It is an artificial analysis, therefore, to think 
of lines of causation such as idea-act, stimulus-sensation- 
perception, perception-idea or stimulus-reflex-glandular- 
secretion. Hach psycho-physical pattern as an integrated 
whole determines the next. 


The experience of effort has long and rightly been deemed 
crucial in understanding the body-mind relation. Suppose 
that I will to snap my fingers or trace a pencil-copy of the 
Hampton Court Maze. The very intent so to do is already in 
its inception a compound of visuo-kinesthetic imagery (men- 
tal) and neuro-muscular innervation (physical). This will- 
to-act had a stimulus of course but one which was only ac- 
cepted as a stimulus because it fitted into a dominant mental 
set which had the right of way, such as the urge to demon- 
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strate. This in turn grew out of a previous pattern with 
its dynamic figure-and-ground and so on. The execution of 
the intention may be by chain or circular reflexes but with an 
ever-present psychic component, even when it becomes sub- 
conscious. It is preposterous to suppose that the imaginal 
“goal-idea” and the kinesthetic sensations, alternately fore- 
ground and background, do not play a guiding role in the 
whole motor-reflex transaction. A long line of noted think- 
ers from Plato to Bergson have insisted that our conscious- 
ness of effort has cognitive validity and is truly causal. 
When Hume, Mach and Russell have had their say, common 
sense falls back on its age-long intuition of personal agency. 
But more convincing today is the argument, usually over- 
looked, that visual realism and dynamic subjectivism are 
radically inconsistent. Our visual and kinesthetic percep- 
tions develop pari passu, are completely co-integrated, con- 
tribute equally to our sense of reality and so far as objectiv- 
ity is concerned stand or fall together. Few realists today 
doubt the essential veridity of visual perception in mediating 
to us a real object. Is it not entirely reasonable to insist, 
therefore, that our kinesthetic experience reveals what it so 
vividly claims to, namely the interchange of real energy be- 
tween our conscious organisms and the real world? In this 
interaction, we are at times passive, at other times active, 
often both; and this contrast of activity-passivity not exclud- 
ing that of pleasure-pain is the most deeply-rooted, objective- 
ly significant contrast of our experience. If mind-body form 
a creative synthesis, this implies that the causal focus of the 
whole energy-pattern may move from the psychical factor to 
the physical or vice versa. In the former case, we are truly 
active. But itis always a compound activity, not the agency 
of a pure spirit upon a bodily machine, nor on the other hand 
a brain-driven organism with mysterious aura of passive 
consciousness. 
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6. Has‘ such an hypothesis any superior explanatory 
power? It would be futile and unreasonable to expect a 
metaphysical hypothesis to supplant scientific investigation 
or to form the basis of predicting detailed facts. Its value, 
if any, lies in coordinating consistently the facts which we 
know. As such, it appears to reconcile the hitherto stub- 
bornly dualistic and narrowly monistic views of personality 
in terms of a category which is no anomaly of nature but 
prevails widely throughout the universe. It postulates a 
psychic factor in the creative synthesis not ad hoc, but be- 
cause the physico-chemical organism, as we know it, is a 
radically insufficient basis upon which to explain conscious- 
ness, far less the time-integration, self-transcendence, unity, 
creativity and value of personality. On the other hand, it 
overcomes some insurmountable difficulties of historic dual- 
ism. It replaces a mysterious, transient, interventive causa- 
tion between body and mind by an immanent, patterned 
causality or functional unity more in accord with prevailing 
scientific concepts. Consciousness does not just step in at 
the turn of the stairs or “dodge the trees’”’.’ It is continu- 
ously and pervasively co-causal like an ever-shifting field of 
force—an integral and usually dominant factor in the super- 
energy-pattern which is the conscious organism. Instead of 
a conscious ego in mystic adjacence to an unconscious ma- 
chine, epistemologically problematic, it conceives conscious 
behavior as a blend of both “body” and “soul” in functional 
integration, its qualities qua conscious the intrinsic proper- 
ties of a continual creative synthesis, its laws and modes of 
behavior those of the most remarkable compound which 
nature has achieved. It explains why the muscular compo- 
nents of thought and the visceral factors in emotion are so 
subtly interfused with the psychical as to make it easy for 
the behaviorists and objectivists to slip with unconscious 


‘Cf. W. E. Hocking, Types of Philosophy, p. 238. 
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empathy into the fallacy of “psycho-physical metonomy.” It 
fits into a Gestalt psychology, but insists that the determin- 
ing energy-patterns “in the brain” are psycho-physical. It 
concurs with a causal realism and a dynamic interpretation 
of consciousness. 


The theory has its difficulties. Why a distinct psychic 
factor? Why not regard this as an emergent property of 
the organism? The answer is, first, that the current multiple- 
level theories of Emergence offer little but a verbal basis for 
the self-conscious unity of personality; and, second, that to 
deny a distinct psychic factor is ultimately to explain the 
whole of personality as a function of the nervous system, 
thus making of creative synthesis an incredible magic. It 
would be like explaining the properties of radium chloride 
by those of chlorine. Yet our theory may well admit levels, 
conceived as other kinds of synthesis within the organism, 
physico-chemical and bio-chemical, or degrees of synthesis. 
Multiple personality and subconscious activity can perhaps 
best be explained as a partial dissociation or limited reversal 
of the normal process of psycho-physical synthesis. 


Finally, can the hypothesis be verified? In the case of 
radium, which we have used as an analogy, the element was 
at length isolated. We must leave it to a later inquiry as 
to whether psychic research with all its ambiguous evidence 
of mental transference and survival gives any such direct 
verification. Three indirect or mediate ways may be men- 
tioned. Religious experience at its clearest and best does 
claim to offer experimental proof of the hyper-organic re- 
sources of personality. A personalistic ethics holds a prom- 
ising field of verification if it can be shown that ethical laws 
are based upon: (a) the proper proportions of psycho- 
physical synthesis; (b) favorable environing conditions; 
(c) conformity to the laws of each level; (d) maximum inter- 
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coordination of levels, in harmonious integration of per- 
sonality, which we call good character. Psycho-therapeutics 
and mental hygiene show the experimental value of overcom- 
ing conflict and dissociation by practical creative syntheses. 
The spiritual life may perhaps be fruitfully thought of as 
the quest and discovery of the basic conditions favoring the 
maximum adjustment to the total environment through the 
most complete creative synthesis of mind-body. 


PROTEST 


By Josephine Johnson 


If death be not the laying down at last 
Of the intolerable burdens we have borne, 
A long, long rest before the new dawn breaks— 
If for the starving there be no relief, 
If for the famished no cool waters flow— 
How shall we bear the anguish of our days? 
Hopeless the battle here but still we fight, 
Dreaming of peace to come and wounds made whole, 
Dreaming of freer air—Oh, can it be 
That when we lay our earthly armour by 
We do but gird us for a stronger foe? 
For wider warfare on a larger plain, 
For conflicts here unequalled? 

If this be 
And peace and rest are only idle words— 
If man but struggles here to strive the more 
In some strange shape, with stranger shapes than ours, 
To win at last some ultimate great Whole, 
Sinking therewith into oblivion 
As the lone drop is lost within the sea— 
Then were it better never to be born, 
And death becomes life’s last futility. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


“Philosophy as Vision” 


P HILOSOPHY as Vision” is the title of the first of the Carus 
Lectures for 1933 delivered by Professor William Pepperell 
Montague. This lecture, printed in the October number of The In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics will later appear as a part of a book 
entitled The Great Visions of Philosophy. 


Professor Montague’s definition of philosophy as vision runs 
directly counter to the tendencies of contemporary philosophy, 
which he neatly characterizes under three heads. Driven from its 
pretentious systems of metaphysics by the development of a science 
grounded on comparatively certain knowledge, philosophy, he 
claims, has sought various escapes. One of these has been the at- 
tempt to substitute the history of philosophy for philosophy itself; 
another “a wholesale retreat from the field of nature to the field of 
human nature;” and a third the attempt to restrict philosophy “to 
a determinedly rigorous analysis of experience and its categories.” 


As a fourth alternative Montague proposes that philosophy 
give over the ‘quest for certainty’ to the empirical sciences, to which 
it naturally belongs, and return once more to its traditional attempt 
to envisage the world through an imaginative system. This return, 
however, would be no mere return, for unlike the traditional sys- 
tems, which generally claimed finality and certainty, the new sys- 
tems would be frankly incomplete and tentative, resting their claim 
to value on “breadth and richness of vision” rather than on “rigor 
of demonstration.” The difference between the old and the new 
vision, however, would not be as fundamental as might appear, for 
though traditional systems, Spinoza’s for example, tended to em- 
phasize their certainty, it was actually in their imaginative sug- 
gestion that their value lay. 


That the imaginative visions of philosophy are not mere idle 
fancy but are functional in the development of knowledge is shown, 
according to Mr. Montague, by the fact that “in the pursuit of truth 
imaginative anticipation precedes logical proof.” Moreover, “logic 
can never create or discover, and its function, however important, 
is secondary rather than primary ... it is imagination that proposes 
and reason that disposes.” 


As if in illustration of philosophy as vision, Professor Mon- 
tague goes far beyond these critical observations and offers some 
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profoundly interesting metaphysical speculations. The reality of 
possibilities, and especially of their ponderable relevance to the 
formation of the actual world, is suggested. “Existence at best can 
constitute only a very small and frequently a very sordid fraction 
of the mighty realm of Being lying open before us.’’ But how can 
we critically grasp this world of Being and see it forming actuality? 
Only through the Imagination. Thus imagination becomes a funda- 
mental category of metaphysical process: 


“Now the whole realm of nature, taken both individually and 
collectively, organically and even inorganically, appears to me un- 
mistakably like the fruit of a World-Imagination. Existence is not 
a tale told by an idiot nor by a theologian; it is a tale told in many 
languages and not overly censored in any, such a tale as we might 
hear if all the eternal possibles of Being gave tongue at once in 
space and time, and raced together in pursuit of actuality. I called 
the tale not overly censored, but it must more or less censor itself 
as it goes along, to make its parts agree. This coming to terms of 
the parts with one another is more than merely mechanical and 
gives us intimations of increasing purpose running through it all. 
We see this working like a little leaven in a mighty dough and call 
it evolution. 


“This dim vision haunts my fancy. It makes me feel that be- 
tween creative evolution and creative imagination there is more 
than a rhetorical analogy, and so makes me urge again that there 
is nothing poor or shameful in treating philosophy as imaginative 
vision rather than as rational demonstration. For the ways of 
imagination and vision are, I think, man’s nearest approach to the 
ways of primordial being.” 


H. Jeffery Smith. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


When We Reach the Sea 


\ N / HO can explain the fascination of little rivers! To boyish 

fancy they all connect with the far-distant sea. Though 
the boy was inland-bred and had never looked upon the ocean, there 
was ever the sea in the background of his thought as he built his tiny 
fleet for the smallest rivulet on his father’s farm. The trickling water 
over some liliputian dam was but the figure of a vaster dream, the 
prophecy of Niagara. The swirl of the brook about a bend in the 
stream was but the token of the Father of Waters. For the dream- 
ing youth discovers his larger world, learns to reckon with it, to 
command it, to assess its beauty and the gamut of its tragedy, 
always in miniature. Thus he sails his boats and builds his landings 
and endures storm and wreck, and seeks the truth of the larger 
world in the small. The macrocosmic order has a way of represent- 
ing itself forever in the microcosmic form, as if the temporal mind 
were but the mirror of the Eternal. Thus the life of the man is 
mirrored in that of the babe, of society in that of the individual, 
of civilization in that of society. Hence arises in us the prophetic 
instinct, the foresight which anticipates the event. This constitutes 
the better part of our intellectual interest in people, in novels and 
plays, and primarily in children. Thus we are enabled to sit in the 
theatre of life as at a drama and witness it as a scene moving on to 
its denouement. This testimony to the relation of events forms the 
fascination of the tragedies of the Greeks with the all-explaining 
chorus breaking in like the rythmic beat of the tides upon the shore 
—those all-witnessing and never-ceasing representatives of that 
which passing does not pass and which forever unresting survives 
all change. 


When, then, I rest beside my little river, the multitudinous voices 
with which it lulls me in light and dulcet tones are but the prophecy 
of the deep-mouthed and tumultuous sea to which it hastens. My 
mind runs on to the climax as I ery, “What of thee, O little stream, 
when thou emptiest into the sea at last?” This is the iterant ques- 
tion that pulls at my heart concerning the little child that plays by 
my side. It is also the deep beating undertone of life as one by one 
the friends whose living has meant inspiration, appreciation, and 
joy pass out of life like rivers rounding the bend to meet the full- 
ness and vastness of the sea. 
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“And what of thee, O little stream, when thou emptiest into 
the sea at last?” As the play of child and stream were but the mini- 
atures of a larger existence yet to come, so one cannot doubt the 
essential integrity of the universe and the boon of an immortality 
of larger tasks and outlooks when we reach the sea. 


Reales 


Try This On Your Septuagenarian Physique 


Kota Belud, B. N. Borneo 
Dear Dr. Flewelling, July 24, 1933 


When I completed the April Number of the Personalist, I felt 
like shouting across the great waters, “All hail, fellow spirit!’ Not 
that Bergson is all comprehensive to me, but your little poems on 
nature and trouting give me a fellow feeling. 


After enjoying “Man’s Future on the Earth” and “Largo,” I 
took a Sunday walk up the gorge of the Bambang river, over immense 
boulders and falls. No trout nor ousels. Saw one little dead fish two 
inches long cast out by a recent freshet; for when it rains on the 
majestic dome 9,000 feet above this Lobang [camp] at an elevation of 
4,500 feet, even frogs cannot bear the weight of water. I wished 
you were with me to compare the immensity of everything with even 
the wildest places in the Sierras. Familiarity makes things common. 
Had you gone with me for a climb of three hours, we should have 
come to an insurmountable wall rising 3,000 feet above our heads, 
and above these a series of domes, pinnacles and towers. 


On my return, I showed my Flower Loving Lady an interesting 
specimen of piper I had brought her to immortalize. This morning 
she was astir, and aroused the dependable Lubuan to eat an early 
Machen. Packed her bed and change of clothes on a Bahunga (a large 
covered carrier, borne on the back), and started up the stream that 
sings its course down to the left of our camp Lobang. (Lobangs are 
rock shelters. Under one side of this one we eat, and she handles 
and names dried specimens beside a fire of logs. Under the other side 
is the drying oven and the five dusan helpers’ living and sleeping 
shelter.) She expects to cross a 5,500 foot divide, go down to the 
Bidow-Bidow river, up to the foot of a falls at one side of the jutting 
end of a mountain rising above her an almost perpendicularly 4,000 
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feet. She will cache the plants collected, then go to a Lobang pre- 
viously prepared with a pole mattress. The boy will leave her there 
to sleep the night, and return home with the plants. Tomorrow, I 
expect to find her there, and take her to the foot of the Wusser river 
falls to collect, spend the night with her, then go down this river to 
where it empties into the Pentaran river, cross this and go for a 
couple days distance to survey the basin of the Waria river. None of 
the country herein described has been visited by a white man, and 
I cannot even find a hunter who knows the way to the Waria basin. 


I stepped to the door of the tent to see why the sun is clouded, 
and I found the mountain blotted out. Noticing light leaf ashes fall- 
ing, I looked towards the lowlands to see that the atmosphere is 
murky with smoke. Forest fires? Yes, the people are burning off 
the hillsides where they will plant their rice. The trees were felled 
during the wet season of the last three months, and even the ferns 
and the tall grass. These have been dried during the last week of 
sunshine, and now the fun of burning has begun. Three of our 
helpers are absent enjoying it. The system of Ladang means that the 
land is seldom planted more than one year, before being given over 
to ferns, grass and weeds. These are driven out by the growth of 
trees, and then cut and burned again. 


I have tried to write some contrasts, which I wish you could 
enjoy with me. Being past 70, I suppose I am the elder, and would 
be allowed to set the pace. Cut loose from such worries as Philosophy, 
and come over and play in our back yard. 


Joseph Clemens 


OUR FOREIGN LETTER 


The Third Hegelian Congress 


HE third Hegelian Congress was held in Rome from the 19th 

to the 22nd of April of the year just closed. It differed from 
the two preceding Congresses in the number and importance of the 
communications. The first took place at The Hague and was chiefly 
devoted to the current phase of Hegelian studies. The second, held in 
Berlin aimed to commemorate the death of the German thinker, 
to promote among the learned a desire to examine the various as- 
pects of the Hegelian philosophy, and to dissipate more than a few 
fairly widespread prejudices regarding Hegel; for many are those 
who talk and write about him, but few those who read him. The 
third Congress purported to offer every serious student of Hegel an 
opportunity of contributing to the interpretation and discussion of 
his thought—not always an easy matter. 


On the slopes of the Gianiculum, in the Villa Wiirtz, amid the 
vast and shady Sciarra garden, presented a few years ago by Mus- 
solini to the people of Rome, is the seat of the Italian Institute for 
Germanic Studies. Among the austere and silent halls of this ancient 
Villa was held the third Hegelian Congress. No other place could 
have been quite so fit. 


Space here would prove insufficient were I to give a minute 
account of the Communications and debates that took place during 
the Congress; for the rest, the Communications will be published 
by the International Hegelian Society, under the auspices of Pro- 
fessor Wigersma (Holland), so those interested may consult these 
in good time. A few notes here will be enough to give an idea of the 
importance of the proceedings and of the resounding notes struck 
during the session and after. 


I venture to suppose that the discussions will be found especially 
interesting as revealing a few characteristics of the present-day 
cultural circles that might easily pass unheeded. 


The Rome Congress was attended by German, English, French, 
Dutch, Slav and, of course, by many Italian Delegates. The Chair- 
man was Professor Giovanni Gentile, a Senator of the Kingdom and 
former Minister of the Public Instruction. By his ability and com- 
petence he was undoubtedly the person most appropriate to preside 
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at a Hegelian Congress. Incidentally, it should be borne in mind 
at this point that the school of philosophy founded by him in Italy 
descends directly from Hegel and is an ulterior development of it. 
Gentile’s popularity, especially among the younger generation, has 
led to the all but total forgetfulness of Benedetto Croce who had 
preceded him on the same path, and had laboured with him for the 
spread of Hegelism in Italy. On the occasion of this Congress there- 
fore, a number of the ablest Hegel scholars, foreign and Italian, fore- 
gathered in Rome. The opening speech was delivered by the Chair- 
man, Giovanni Gentile who pointed out how much modern thought 
owes to Hegel. However, the greater number of the delegates con- 
fined themselves to matters of a rather technical nature and thus 
accessible almost exclusively to students of Hegel. Among the best 
I wish to name Professor Kroner of Kiel who treated with singular 
competence the problem of the dialectics of the time. Professors 
Bergsma of Nimegen, Carabellese of Rome, Forster of Oxford, 
Redano of Rome, Zoltowski of Posen handled the logical problems. 
Prof. Binder of Gottingen spoke of the juridical doctrine of obliga- 
tion. Prof. Hessing of Bennikom and Prof. Zelders of The Hague 
examined the historical question. Prof. Koyré of Paris illustrated 
the Hegelian thought with regard to linguistics and mathematics. 
Prof. Spirito of Rome spoke on economics. Professors Moog of 
Brunswick and Peiser of Rome dealt with the educational question. 
Prof. Wigersma of Haarlem explained theoretical Physics. Historical 
questions, that is questions regarding the position occupied by He- 
gel in the history of philosophy, were the subject treated by Pro- 
fessors Caramella of Messina, De Nigril of Cologne, Haering of 
Tiibingen and Wahl of Paris. 


Judging by the subjects here cursorily mentioned, the Rome 
Congress was due to remain within the strictly scientific field with 
a prevalence of technical analysis applied to Hegelian thought. But 
the same cannot be said of the debates, for perhaps no congress was 
ever to the same degree preceded, attended and followed by the vigi- 
lant attention of the scholars and politicians. Every voice of the 
Congress gave rise, both within and without, to numerous and often 
contradictory comments. This fact is to be attributed to the extreme 
nervousness of our time, all the more acute because of the economic 
and political interests that torture the spirit. 


On the Catholic side this Congress was viewed with suspicion 
on account of the heterodox attitude of Hegelian thought, and also 
because of the present situation of the Catholic Church in Italy, 
which considers with disfavour the actualistic idealism of Giovanni 
Gentile; thus more than one speaker rose, not so much to confute 
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this or that philosophical theory of Hegel’s, as to oppose Gentile, 
he being in bad odour with the Catholics. This tendency was further 
evident reading between the lines of the principal Catholic review 
of Germany, Germania, in which (May 8rd, 1933) it is stated that 
in view of the actual period of the Holy Year, this Congress appeared 
to be timed on purpose to disturb the pacific universality of Catholic- 
ism. But still more pointed sounds the political note, for outside the 
Congress, in the Bayrischer Kurier (May 4th, 1933) the Fascist 
conception of the State is traced back to Hegel. Other utterances met 
with less general approval. Some comments reproduced by the 
Weser Zeitung (6th May, 1933) visualized in the Rome Congress 
an estrangement from Hegel rather than a tribute of veneration. 
According to others, instead, the Congress was too decidedly He- 
gelian. But such contradictory judgments annul one another and 
obviously depend on the nearer or farther position of the authors 
with regard to Hegel. I repeat however, that these comments were 
mostly isolated and did not awaken so wide an echo as the political 
notes. 


Ever since the second Hegelian Congress, held in Berlin in 1931, 
Giovanni had sustained a thesis that jarred on political sensibility : 
he maintained that the ferment of the national Risorgimento of Italy 
was to be found in Hegel’s philosophy. To confute this statement His 
Excellency Orestano, of the Royal Academy of Italy, maintained in- 
stead, that Germany owes her disasters precisely to the Hegelian 
conception of the State. This philosopher’s view was endorsed by 
Prof. Marchi of the Rome University who considers that Hegel aimed 
at the demolition of Romanism so as to replace it by Germanism. 


Now the fact is that the Hegelian conception of the State lends 
itself to, and in some points coincides with the Fascist and Hitlerian 
conception of the State. Professor Saitta, a disciple of Giovanni Gen- 
tile’s, sustained that the originality of the policy of Hegel consists 
precisely in making the State the living conciliator of all the antago- 
nisms that may arise within families and communities. Hegel did 
not sacrifice the individual to the State, as so many think, but on the 
contrary made him the real bearer of the substantiality of the State, 
and he laid the foundation for a conception of the modern corporative 
State. The task assigned by Hegel to the corporative institution, far 
from being as was the medieval, one-sided, partial, independent and 
forming a kind of state within the State, coincides instead with that 
of Fascism. Saitta pointed out further that according to Hegel, cor- 
poration is the real, vital centre of the statal form, or the true educa- 
tor of the citizen who in it surrenders his egoism and assumes the 
dignity of aman. Hegel is described by Prof. Saitta as an implacable 
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critic of democracy. A true aristocrat in spirit, he feels no sympathy 
with the masses. What matters, according to this interpretation of 
Hegel, is not that each individual should have a share in the govern- 
ment so as to further his own interests, but that the general weal 
should be efficiently defended by an assembly of elect persons whose 
sole aim would be the public interest, or welfare. What is essential 
is that, as in the modern corporative State, the main branches of the 
State, constituted by the corporations, should be represented by men 
familiar with the working of State administration. Briefly then, 
Hegel’s philosophy of justice appears, in the opinion of his inter- 
preters, to approach closely, and on some points to coincide with the 
concept of the Fascist and Hitlerian State; especially inasmuch as it 
allows the principle of subjectivity to realise itself to the uttermost 
and then to lead it back into the fold of substantial unity. 


To confute this interpretation it has been said that Lenin boasted 
more than once that he had derived the Bolshevik State from the 
philosophy of Hegel. But nothing prevents a rich source from offer- 
ing vital nourishment to substantially differing institutions. | 


But however we may feel inclined to judge these philosophical 
discussions, explicable in their political aspect by the delicate mo- 
ment in which we live, in whatever light we even consider the He- 
gelian philosophy and its influence on the modern world, one fact 
remains certain, and that is, as Senator Gentile justly observed, that 
Rome welcomed the Delegates, Italian and foreign in her universal, 
benevolent spirit. Those who had the opportunity of taking part in, 
or attending the Congress in any capacity, have carried away the 
conviction that, as far as regards his interpreters, Hegel does not 
escape the fate of so many other great thinkers, and that it is there- 
fore always more profitable to consult his works directly. Undoubted- 
ly, there is still a vast amount to be learned from Hegel; so that in 
order to share the results of their studies, the Delegates, before 
separating, proposed holding an Assembly every two years. 

Rome. 


Mario Puglisi. 


ALONG THE BOOKSHELF 


Materialism Holds the Bag 


THE NATURE OF THE PHYSICAL 
WORLD. By A. S. Eddington. The 
Gifford Lectures 1927. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 1933. 
pp. xvii, 861. $2.00. 


THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE. By 
Sir Arthur Eddington. . The Mac- 


millan Company, New York. 1933. 
pp. viii, 182. $2.00. 
ATOM AND COSMOS. The World 


of Modern Physics. By Hans Reich- 
enbach. Translated and Revised in 
Collaboration with the Author by 
Edward S. Allen. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1933. pp. 300. 
$2.00. 


SCIENTIFIC THEORY AND RELIG- 
ION. The World described by Sci- 
ence and its Spiritual Interpretation. 
By Ernest William Barnes. The 
Gifford Lectures at Aberdeen 1927- 
29. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1933. pp. xxiv, 685. $4.00. 


This thrilling book, The Nature 
of the Physical World, by Edding- 
ton, is now reprinted in less costly 
form, which will probably add to 
the already wide field of its influ- 
ence. Since it was first reviewed 
in this journal in October 1929 it 
has achieved the distinction of be- 
ing a best seller, and of course, as 
with all virile books, has been the 
subject of bitter attack. We have 
in Eddington the rare example of 
a man of science grown tired of 
dogmatic and overweening claims 
of his colleagues to omniscience, 
and determined to think through 
to a conclusion the discordant 
doctrines of scientific theory. He 
has done this with a stirring 
frankness that forms a sort of 
magna charta for certain dis- 
tressed apologetes who have been 
bulldozed into thinking that it is 
unscientific to believe in God, 
freedom, value, and that to be de- 


clared unscientific is the deepest 
of damnations. Eddington is quite 
conscious of the intellectual revo- 
lution through which we are pass- 
ing, and of its significance for 
better understanding in science, 
philosophy, and religion. Natur- 
ally it will displease the standpat- 
ters in all these realms and prove 
a scandal to many a scientist, but 
it will be accepted by multitudes 
as pointing to an end of the dead- 
lock which has made thinking the 
rarest gift of a too confident age. 
It will be distrusted by the stand- 
pat religionist, who will interpret 
it as a case of the Greeks bearing 
gifts, and who will suspect it and 
neglect its benefits because it 
comes at the hand of science. But 
for the naturalistic philosopher 
who has been willing to be damn- 
ed for the glory of science it will 
come hardest of all. He has been 
willing to turn the philosophical 
somersault to keep in the good 
graces of materialistic science; 
now he finds himself in the posi- 
tion of “holding the bag’’ while 
science repudiates him. 


In The Expanding Universe 
Professor Eddington attempts to 
tell the layman all about the thrill- 
ing search now on for the Cosmic 
Constant which shall represent 
mathematically the ultimate law 
of cosmic activity. There is 
enough of the non-technical about 
it so that the average reader will 
get an inkling of the discussions 
and controversies that now en- 
gage the physicist. It is charac- 
teristic of Dr. Eddington, in com- 
mon with the most scholarly sci- 
entists, to disclaim the certainties 
and the accuracies which the sci- 
entific tyro is so sure to spread 
abroad. Instead of science being 
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primarily a dealing only with 
“hard facts,” he realizes the lead- 
ing place in it of hypothesis: 


I have never come across anyone 
who carries this profession into 
practice—certainly not the hard- 
headed ‘experimentalist, who is the 
more swayed by his theories be- 
cause he is less accustomed to seru- 
tinize them .. . It is better to ad- 
mit frankly that theory has, and 
is entitled to have, an important 
share in determining belief .. . 
There are no purely observational 
facts about the heavenly bodies. 


Thus grounded in honesty, he 
tries to make clear for the com- 
mon reader the place of the gal- 
axies in present investigation, the 
meaning of curved or spherical 
space, the features of the expand- 
ing universe, and the atom as the 
microscopic mirror of the macro- 
cosm, or rather of the relation 
their configurations bear to each 
other. He shows how the old ab- 
solutes of time and space have 
given way to relative conceptions, 
and finally suggests no better rea- 
son for cosmic creation than a 
supernatural act. The greatest 
value of the book lies in the in- 
sight into the new problems and 
outlook of physics which marks 
the present scientific revolution. 


Reichenbach’s Atom and Cos- 
mos is now happily available in a 
good translation by Edward S. 
Allen. The book is the outgrowth 
of lectures broadcast in Berlin 
during the winter of 1929-30, and 
is perhaps the most lucid explana- 
tion available to the layman of the 
great revolution which has taken 
place in scientific theory and par- 
ticularly in the new theories of 
matter. To its pages are com- 
mended all “average” readers 
seeking light on relativity, elec- 
trons, neutrons, protons, quanta, 
alpha, beta, and gamma rays, and 
the recent epoch-making uncer- 
tainty principle of Heisenberg. 
The completeness of the revolu- 
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tion thus wrought is summed up 
in the closing chapters: 


Although, then, there is no per- 
ceptible change in our practical 
activity, the revolution in our the- 
oretical knowledge is all the more 
profound . .. Even though this 
conception means a radical break 
with the causal picture of the 
world which classical physics had 
constructed—that is, with that fun- 
damental tendency in which we had 
found the contrast of modern nat- 
ural science with the ancient con- 
cept of destiny—it cannot be said 
that, at one stroke, it solves all 
those riddles which the anti-causal 
conception of psychical and physio- 
logical happening has proposed; for 
men’s ways of acting, which seem 
to have purpose and meaning, the 
government of action by the will, 
and the associated feeling of free- 
dom—these are all questions which 
have by no means yet been an- 
swered by the reduction of world 
history to a game of chance... It 
is of crucial importance that the 
solid barrier which determinism 
erects against every non-deter- 
ministic solution of the problem of 
life and freedom has fallen... . 


The argument is characterized 
not only by an extraordinary 
clearness of expression and con- 
cept but likewise by an unusual 
appreciation for the philosophical 
aspects of the discussion. In spite, 
however, of his generous recogni- 
tion of the part which must be 
taken in future thinking by the 
“new” philosophy, it is evident 
that he has little use for the old. 
This is probably to be expected of 
one so thoroughly committed to 
the scientific viewpoint, which has 
for so long been fundamentally 
and dogmatically materialistic. In 
fact, throughout the book the re- 
viewer is impressed with an effort 
to “let science down easy” on its 
now exploded claims and to make 
out that only science could have 
reached present conclusions. It is 
certain that science had to accept 
these conclusions before they 
would be generally allowed, but it 
is equally certain that she would 
not have wandered in the scien- 
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tific quagmire of dogmatic asser- 
tion so long if she had taken the 
advice of philosophy. For science 
presents the spectacle of being so 
wedded to mechanistic material- 
ism as to have gone on sinning 
against light until only a revolu- 
tion could save her; and that revo- 
lution is now upon her. 


The way is clear, however, for 
a new recognition of man’s place 
in a contingent universe, the win- 
ter chill of materialism is leaving 
the air, and it is not too much to 
hope that we approach the spring- 
tide of concepts that will bring 
new meaning and new powers to 
man. 


Bishop Barnes, in his Scientific 
Theory and Religion, has taken 
great pains to impress us with the 
thoroughness of his scientific 
knowledge in present-day physics 
and has set forth that knowledge 
in a formidable way. Indeed, one 
has here, conveniently within two 
covers, an extended resumé of the 
most vital work in physics of the 
last fifteen years, with the at- 
tendant mathematics which will 
prove too difficult for the average 
layman or even for the average 
college man whose differential 
calculus remains but a hazy mem- 
ory. But there is much sound 
work, the result of herculean toil, 
and a wonderful panoramic view 
of the present status of scientific 
theory. 


However, after reading Ed- 
dington’s Nature of the Physical 
Universe, it is difficult to drop to 
the patient plodding and unin- 
spired scholarship of Dr. Barnes. 
Rather naturally he shows the 
deference for scientific dogma 
likely in one from outside the 
field, and this keeps him from 
making claims for religion that 
would be fully justified by the rev- 
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olutionary changes that have 
come in scientific theory. One 
wonders if modern theology will 
ever be able to escape from the 
inferiority complex arising out of 
its treatment by scientific men 
and once more boldly claim its 
soul as its own without fear or 
apology. Or must we depend for 
the defense of religion upon such 
fearless scientists as Eddington? 
This desire to placate scientific 
criticism seems to us to weaken 
Dr. Barnes’ effort in spite of the 
presence of very strong, clear 
chapters on philosophy which jus- 
tify the theistic position. We feel, 
however, that he surrenders un- 
necessarily the Cosmological ar- 
gument for God by failing to de- 
fine the divine personality and by 
neglecting to see that the common 
possession of both transcendence 
and immanence is necessary to 
personality in God, as, indeed 
it is the immanent-transcending 
character over space-time that in 
its smaller degree makes possible 
human personality. We believe 
this recognition would greatly 
help his argument. Nor would we 
be harsh in our judgments. The 
Bishop’s attitude is one naturally 
becoming to one whose chief in- 
terest is another field, and to those 
less emotionally inclined will seem 
all the stronger for its constraint. 
We wish he would not single out 
America for scorn apropos of the 
Scopes trial (now dead some 
years) and tag to us an anathema 
for religious revivals. It is quite 
evident he was here dealing in 
what the colored preacher char- 
acterized as “damnable hear- 
says’, and extending them from a 
very insignificant fraction of the 
population to a whole people. 


Re 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PHYSICAL 
REALISM, by Roy Wood Sellars. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1932. Pp. xiv, 487. $4.00. 


CONTEMPORARY IDEALISM IN 
AMERICA, edited by Clifford Bar- 
rett. The Macmillan Company, New 
iol kee O82 ee Dee Ville 526.0) 52.00. 


AN IDEALISTIC VIEW OF LIFE, 
being the Hibbert Lectures for 1929, 
by S. Radhakrishnan. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 1932. Pp. 
351. $4.00. 


Among the Critical Realists 
Professor Sellars has been pre- 
eminently devoted to labors in the 
field of systematic metaphysics. 
His most recent volume, The Phil- 
osophy of Physical Realism, is a 
development of his attempted re- 
crudescence of materialism, and 
consequently, as he states, his at- 
tack here is “largely directed 
against philosophers who have 
taken the theory of relativity as 
an ontological theory ...”’ What 
we are advised to do is to return 
to the good old doctrine of sub- 
stance and absolute extension. 
The writer’s attempt to lead the 
way is both interesting and in- 
structive. It is interesting be- 
cause it is a vigorously argued ef- 
fort to revive the metaphysics of 
scientific fundamentalism in an 
age whose thinking is dominated 
by the concept of physical relativ- 
ity. And it is instructive as re- 
vealing the inherent defects of 
any such attempt. Professor Sel- 
lars is a bold sheep if he expects 
to avoid a close shearing at the 
hands of his critics. The essen- 
tial weakness of his position lies 
not so much in his rejection of the 
metaphysical implications of sci- 
entific relativity, which he regards 
as exclusively epistemological in 
import, as it does in the notions 
of material substance and abso- 
lute size which underlie his sys- 
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tem. Professor Sellars is positive 
that absolute physical size, al- 
though beyond possible experi- 
ence, is nevertheless a quite think- 
able concept. I for one do not 
find the slightest meaning in such 
a notion, and am convinced that 
his delusion on this point is due 
to a failure to think through the 
meaning of Berkeley’s question 
concerning the absolute size of 
the mite’s foot. The notion of 
physical substance is equally diffi- 
cult, and indirectly he admits it to 
be so in chapter twelve, which will 
prove disappointing to those who 
expect illumination as to what 
specifically such substance is. The 
answer to our inquiry on this 
point is in effect that of Locke’s 
“something I know not what.” 
The writer is faced with other 
stubborn difficulties. I do not see 
how a nominalist, as Sellars 
claims to be, can assert that mem- 
ory and personal identity are de- 
cently explained by “persistence 
of patterns despite material sub- 
stitutions.” This seems to me 
sheer nonsense. Again, in deny- 
ing that sense data (which are 
said to be ontologically extended) 
are in psychological space, as the 
disciples of the doctrine of sense 
claim, Sellars seems to assert that 
they are in real space. If so he 
faces the curious dilemma of as- 
serting that we experience onto- 
logical space but not ontological 
things, while holding at the same 
time to a relational or adjectival 
theory of space. Furthermore, 
there seems to be an obscure logic 
behind Physical Realism which 
insists that, although we confes- 
sedly know the “inside” of only 
one real system, namely ourselves, 
and although “we have not the 
glimmer of an idea of what such 
other systems are like on the in- 
side,” that nevertheless we can be 
quite certain that such systems 
are not psychical. This point is 
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all the more aggravating because 
of his admission that self-experi- 
ence is the source of the catego- 
ries of substance and existence. I 
fail to see the sanity of an animal 
faith which asserts with full con- 
fidence that the one thing we know 
directly is nevertheless the off- 
spring of an unknowable. Bluntly 
put such philosophy looks like 
superstition. Just a generation 
ago materialism pointed with 
proud confidence to science for its 
substantiation. Now the shoe is 
on the other foot, and the Idealist 
may enjoy the contortions of a 
New Materialism trying to square 
itself with scientific fact and 
method. Editorial carelessness 
somewhat mars the book through 
frequent failure to cite volumes 
quoted, and the occasional ab- 
sence of page citations. 


Contemporary Idealism in 
America is the most recent addi- 
tion to the growing list of co-op- 
erative volumes, in vogue since 
1912. Its purpose, we are told by 
the editor, Mr. Clifford Barrett of 
Princeton University, is “neither 
defense nor propaganda, but the 
presentation of a view of funda- 
mental issues in contemporary 
thought.” The contributing writ- 
ers profess no agreement in de- 
tails, and their common convic- 
tion is metaphysical rather than 
epistemological. It is, in the 
words of Professor Bakewell, a 
conviction of “the reality, the ex- 
istence, the spontaneity, the hege- 
mony, of the soul.” Professor 
Urban elsewhere suggests that it 
is “the notion that my values con- 
stitute the key to the nature of 
the world—that values have 
cosmic significance.” Professor 
Hocking contributes a review 
of the ontological argument in 
Royce. Professor Cunningham, 
writing on the meaning-situation, 
insists on the distinction between 
mind, content, and object. Ideal- 
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ism and the philosophy of value is 
discussed by Professor Urban. 
Professor Leighton, whose paper 
concerns the principle of individ- 
uality and value, insists that “The 
fullest significance of the universe 
lies in that it is a personality-in- 
community creating process.”’ The 
psychology of Brentano is eluci- 
dated by Professor Brightman 
with the conclusion that ‘‘the self 
has a structure of its own.” Ina 
discussion of God and cosmic 
structure Professor Boodin con- 
tends that “God is the spirit of 
the whole.” Professor Tsanoff 
argues for a “graduational”’ the- 
ory of the nature of evil, and Pro- 
fessor Hendel, Jr., traces the de- 
velopment of the notion of moral 
obligation in European thought. 
The closing essay by Professor 
Hoernlé quite fittingly analyzes 
the idealistic and impersonalistic 
implications of Whitehead’s meta- 
physics. Dedicated to the mem- 
ory of Josiah Royce, the volume is 
prefaced by a short characteriza- 
tion of him from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Palmer, who reminds us 
that “Perhaps his classes did not 
always follow the intricacy of his 
lectures, but they knew that some- 
thing big was going on above 
them, and were all duly elevated.” 


The Hibbert lecturer for 1929- 
30, Professor Radhakrishnan of 
the University of Calcutta, one of 
the outstanding scholars of Asia, 
not only ably represents the best 
tradition of his own people but is 
thoroughly familiar with the re- 
ligion and philosophy of the West. 
The substance of his lectures, An 
Idealistic View of Life, is a dis- 
cussion at once inspiring and dis- 
cerning of the problem of religion 
and reality. “The age has lost the 
living sense of the truth which it 
once held,” he writes in his pre- 
liminary analysis of the challenge 
which religion faces in the mod- 
ern world. “The present unrest, 
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it is clear, is caused as much by 
the moral ineffectiveness of re- 
ligion, its failure to promote the 
best life, as by the insistent pres- 
sure of new knowledge on tradi- 
tional beliefs.”” The substitutes 
for religion, such as naturalism, 
agnosticism, pragmatism, human- 
ism and authoritarianism, are re- 
viewed briefly. To this group is 
added modernism, whose sum- 
mary and inadequate treatment, 
unfortunately, will disappoint the 
reader who wishes a more pene- 
trating evaluation of that intelli- 
gent religious movement in the 
West which holds faithfully to the 
historical as well as mystical val- 
ues of Christianity. Having de- 
fined the nature of religion in ef- 
fect as a sense and vision of God, 
the author makes an extended and 
valuable analysis of the nature 
and validity of intuition. This 
section of the book, which gives 
us one of the most illuminating 
and sympathetic discussions on 
this important problem to be 
found in current literature, com- 
prises the most valuable contribu- 
tion of the book. The West, too 
dominated by an economic effi- 
ciency which is reflected in our 
philosophic preoccupation with 
scientific technique and catego- 
ries, needs to be reminded that 
“Knowledge of reality is to be 
won by spiritual effort. One can- 
not think one’s way into reality, 
but only live into it.” We are in 
danger constantly of forgetting 
that, in the words of the writer, 
the aspiration of the human soul 
after a higher life is “the key to 
the interpretation of the uni- 
verse.”” And he does us service in 
warning us against any psycho- 
logical reduction of spiritual faith 
to the status of compensatory me- 
chanism when he insists that: 


It is not a question of believing 
the world to be what we want it 
to be. It is the fundamental af- 


firmation of the spirit of man... 
The vision of the philosopher is the 
reaction of his whole personality 
to the nature of the experienced 
world . . . Only those whose lives 
are deep and rich light on the 
really vital syntheses significant 
for mankind. 


Later chapters discuss contem- 
porary currents of thought, and 
the volume ends with an interpre- 
tation of the nature of the soul 
and God from the standpoint of 
philosophic Hinduism. Those who 
seek a profound interpretation of 
religion from a point of view 
slightly different from the dom- 
inant tradition of the West will 
read this book with profit. In 
criticism a certain avoidance of 
the historical is to be noted. The 
traditional problem of the one and 
the many which faces pantheism 
is present here. And a genial tol- 
erance characteristic of the East 
suggests certain historical conse- 
quences in the nature of moral de- 
cadence and religious supersti- 
tion. WILBUR LONG. 


A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF EMILE MEY- 
ERSON, by George Boas. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 1930. Pp. 
iv, 146. $1.75. 


As a profound and erudite stud- 
ent of the history and logic of sci- 
ence Emile Meyerson has earned 
high rank, incommensurate with 
the small attention which has been 
paid to his work on this side of 
the Atlantic. Meyerson’s interest 
is essentially epistemological, and 
his historical researches have been 
inspired by the conviction that in 
them, rather than by means of an 
attempted direct analysis of the 
intellect, a priori aspects of sci- 
entific thought can be discovered. 
In his three important volumes, 
Identité et Réalité, 1908, De ’Exz- 
plication dans les Sciences, 1921, 
and La Déduction Relativiste, 
1925, he has contended that sci- 
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ence is intrinsically realistic and 
Eleatic in intent. Thus from the 
point of view of the older scienti- 
fic orthodoxy he opposes as un- 
satisfactory all positivistic, ideal- 
istic, pragmatic and phenomenal- 
istic interpretations of the nature 
of the physical sciences and their 
concepts. Professor Boas has done 
service in briefly reviewing these 
three volumes, and has cogently 
criticized Meyerson’s philosophy 
in the light of objective relativism. 
On occasion it takes some inge- 
nuity to discover when Meyerson 
is speaking and when it is Pro- 
fessor Boas. And in the light of 
the value of the volume for the 
less advanced student a transla- 
tion of the quoted French text 
would have been justified. In spite 
of these very trivial blemishes, 
however, the volume serves a very 
useful purpose, not only of intro- 
ducing us to Meyerson’s thought, 
but of inspiring us to turn to the 
original. Moreover the criticisms 
offered against the Eleaticism of 
physical orthodoxy are not only 
pertinent: they are convincing. 
Wists, 


THE IDEALISTIC ARGUMENT IN 
RECENT BRITISH AND AMER- 
ICAN PHILOSOPHY, by G. Watts 
Cunningham. Century Company, 
New York. 1933. Pp. xiii, 567. $4.00. 


This bulky volume is composed 
of a brief (historical) Introduc- 
tion, and two Parts. The first con- 
sists of ‘expositions’ of a series of 
defunct ‘idealists’; viz., Ferrier, 
T. H. Green, J. Grote, F. H. Brad- 
ley, B. Bosanquet, A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison, J. Ward, J. M. E. Mc- 
Taggart, Lord Haldane, J. Royce, 
J. E. Creighton, G. H. Howison, 
and B. P. Bowne. These accounts 
vary in length between ten pages 
(Creighton) and nearly forty 
(Royce and McTaggart), and are 
in general painstaking and accu- 
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rate, though not always complete. 
Thus only the first volume of Mc- 
Taggart’s Nature of Existence is 
considered, and there is only one 
slight reference to the second edi- 
tion of Bradley’s Logic (which 
fails to get a mention also among 
his chief works, p. 80). 


The second Part is called Critic- 
al, and contains a short chapter 
on Arguments and Issues; then 
three long ones on the Epistemo- 
logical Argument, the Argument 
A Contingentia Mundi, and the 
Ontological Argument (McTag- 
gart), followed by a final chapter 
on Underlying Issues (continuity 
and intelligibility in Nature, the 
problem of individuality, and the 
intelligibility of the Absolute), 
and ending with a page or so of 
Concluding Comment. 


Probably the plan of the work 
would have been more transparent 
if, instead of lumping together all 
the philosophers who have histori- 
cally been called idealists, Profes- 
sor Cunningham had explained at 
the outset that he was interested 
not in idealistic speculation in gen- 
eral, but in upholding the argu- 
ment a contingentia mundi, and 
willing to drop the epistemological 
argument altogether, to sacrifice 
the ontological argument to the 
demands of experience, and to ig- 
nore the moral and aesthetic 
senses of ‘idealism’. As it is, he 
has gathered together a very mix- 
ed bag, differing as markedly as 
Bradley’s ‘idealism’ (hardly, in 
the end, distinguishable from 
scepticism) and _ Bosanquet’s 
(hardly distinguishable from ma- 
terialism) from James Ward’s 
pluralistic theism and Bowne’s 
personalism. However, he is not 
daunted, and patiently sets him- 
self to unravel the intricacies and 
interrelations of doctrines that 
have often little in common but 
the name. 
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Professor Cunningham writes 
throughout as an ‘idealist’ himself, 
and always speaks respectfully, 
and even deferentially, about the 
writers he mentions. But his com- 
ments reveal what sort of ideal- 
ism he favors. Heis very anxious 
not to have it thought that ‘ideal- 
ism’ must deny the existence of 
matter (p. 338) or doubt “the ap- 
parently trans-empirical aspect of 
the object of knowledge” (p. 377). 
He is so much afraid of ‘subjec- 
tivism’ that he minimizes the im- 
portance of the (primary) epis- 
temological argument for ideal- 
ism. He is very shaky about the 
logical status of the Absolute (ch. 
Xviii, pp. 3-4), though he dreads 
the ‘‘unbridled anthropomor- 
phism” of panpsychism (p. 511). 
He leans so definitely towards em- 
piricism that he hardly mentions 
the apriorism of his favorite ideal- 
ists. In short, he is a very ‘apolo- 
getic’ idealist (in several senses), 
and one can hardly help suspect- 
ing him of being by nature and 
at heart a realist, and an idealist 
only by education. Actually his 
views would seem to exhibit ‘ideal- 
ism’ coming over to a Deweyan 
sort of pragmatism (cf. p. 395, 
435, 517, 581). This, however, 
does not prevent him from attack- 
ing Bowne rather ferociously with 
arguments taken from another 
renegade idealist, Professor Sam- 
uel Alexander (p. 374-5). 


There may be two opinions 
whether it is worth while to criti- 
cize philosophers so minutely and 
at such length when they are dead 
and cannot reply. Professor Cun- 
ningham’s book, however, has 
doubtless been a labor of love. To 
my mind it raises two great re- 
flections. How is it that idealists, 
after devising what to common 
sense must always seem a brilliant 
bit of paradox, have not the cour- 
age of their convictions, but run 
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away from its most obvious im- 
plications? After discovering the 
relativity of all human knowledge 
to human experience, why do they 
labor to deny that epistemologi- 
cally this means solipsism? And 
why, if they do not like solipsism, 
do they not honestly say so, and 
point out that epistemology is not 
the whole of life, and that there 
are plenty of good, practical, mor- 
al, and social reasons for rejecting 
solipsism? If they stuck to their 
guns they need not then disclaim 
what is perhaps the only humanly 
valuable function of idealism, 
namely, to emancipate us from the 
impression that the reality of the 
world of our present experience 
met be conceived as absolute and 
final. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER. 


Historical Studies 


JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU AND 
HIS PHILOSOPHY, by dHarald 
Hoffding. Translated by William 
Richards and Leo E. Saidla. Yale 
University Press, New Haven. 1930. 
Pp. xxiv, 165. $2.00: 


THE GRAND SOCIAL ENTER- 
PRISE. A Study of Jeremy Bent- 
ham in His Relation to Liberal Na- 
tionalism, by Elmer Louis Kayser. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1932, Pp. 109° $2.00. 


AN ESSAY CONCERNING THE UN- 
DERSTANDING, KNOWLEDGE, 
OPINION, AND ASSENT, by John 
Locke. Edited with an introduction 
by Benjamin Rand. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge. 1931. 
Pp. 1x, 307. $3.50. 


ALEXANDRINE TEACHING ON 
THE UNIVERSE. Four Lectures 
by R. B. Tollinton. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1932. Pp. 181. 


The modern world owes an ob- 
ligation to Harald H6ffding and 
his translators for this apprecia- 
tive volume on Rousseau. Rous- 
seau’s unfortunate love affair led 
the Puritanism of his day to des- 
pise him, and the dogmatic theolo- 
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gians hated his liberal theology 
more than out and out atheism, 
as is evidenced by his exile from 
Geneva by the same ecclesiastical 
politicians who welcomed Vol- 
taire. 


Indeed, Voltaire was possibly 
chiefly responsible for the current 
ignominy under which Rousseau 
suffered, and when the relations 
of the two men are considered, 
Rousseau must be accorded the 
greater tolerance, generosity, and 
philosophical insight. One cannot 
escape the conclusion that had 
Rousseau played up to the aristo- 
cratic classes as did Voltaire, the 
roles might have been reversed, 
and the repugnance of the socially 
and intellectually select, less. 


Voltaire in a fit of madness as 
well as of anger declared that, 
aside from the Confession of 
Faith of the Savoyard Vicar, 
there was nothing in Rousseau’s 
work that would last more than 
a month. Yet La Nouvelle He- 
loise marked the social beginning 
of a movement toward a sincerer 
concept of the marriage relation 
which has culminated in the lib- 
erating of womanhood in our own 
day. His Contrat Social became 
the philosophical basis of the 
French Revolution and the world- 
wide spread of modern demo- 
cracy. Emile, about which Vol- 
taire uttered the particular pro- 
phecy of ephemeralness, has had 
possibly the most widespread in- 
fluence of all, for it forms the 
basis of the most widely received 
and latest doctrine of education. 


Whatever one thinks of these 
various world movements, and 
however numerous in them may 
be the other actors and initiators, 
there is no doubt in this review- 
er’s mind that Rousseau will in 
ultimate history be accorded first 
place. Seldom has a man been so 
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execrated and at the same time so 
influential. In fact, the attacks 
upon him, especially those of Vol- 
taire, were not made by men with 
clean hands or of superior moral 
purity. Neither did Voltaire hesi- 
tate to use unworthy means to 
undo a man who threatened to be 
his literary rival. Now the works 
of Voltaire are of no interest save 
to the scholar and antiquarian, 
while Emile is only approaching 
its greatest influence. Certainly 
the time has arrived when we can 
look at Rousseau with the calmer 
judgment of history and not see 
him merely as a fuzzy, somewhat 
unkempt and dirty, spokesman 
for the despised classes. 


Dr. Hoffding has done us a real 
service in clearing up _ these 
points. BAS ba 


In the range and number of po- 
litical and humanitarian reforms, 
as well as in improvements in 
legal procedure, Jeremy Bentham 
revealed an astonishing fertility 
and prodigious energy. In this 
monograph Professor Kayser 
gives an account of the political 
doctrines, schemes and influence 
of the great Utilitarian. ‘The 
spirit of Bentham,” he writes in 
summing up the matter, “was at 
the very heart of English reform. 
On the continent and in the 
Americas, active nationalists, en- 
gaged in establishing new states 
or in liberalizing old ones, turned 
to Bentham for counsel, guidance, 
and inspiration. To his ideas 
they gave some measure of ful- 
fillment, and in his carefully for- 
mulated statements, they found 
an expression of what they hoped 
to attain. His liberalism became 
an object of their nationalism, a 
constituent element in what has 
since been called liberal national- 
ism.” A perusal of this book 
gives the reader a heightened 
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sense of our debt to him for whom 
liberal nationalism was the grand 
social enterprise. Walz. 


Dr. Benjamin Rand has a valu- 
able knack of turning up impor- 
tant philosophic documents. His 
latest contribution to the history 
of philosophy is the publication of 
the first draft of Locke’s Essay. 
This settles an interesting dispute 
of long standing as to the date of 
the meeting of the discussion 
group which inspired Locke’s ef- 
forts. That meeting is now known 
to have occurred on or before the 
year 1671. It is interesting to 
note that Locke’s thought was al- 
ready crystallized at that time, 
the published classic of 1685 com- 
prising essentially an expansion 
of the original draft. We must 
agree with the editor, Dr. Rand, 
when he suggests in a lengthy in- 
troduction ‘‘That Locke should 
have written so much and so well 
in pursuit of his enquiry as to 
certainty and extent of human 
knowledge, and that subsequently 
he should find so little need of al- 
teration in the substance of his 
doctrines in his ‘Essays,’ will 
doubtless be a revelation to most 
students of his philosophy. It 
may indeed lead to a revision of 
much that has been written con- 
cerning the growth of his master- 
piece.” This book, it goes with- 
out saying, will prove invaluable 
to students of its author. As usual 
the Harvard Press has done a neat 
piece of printing. W. L. 


The author of valuable volumes 
on Clement of Alexandria and Se- 
lections Translated from Origen 
has now given us an _ interest- 
ing small volume on Alexan- 
drine Teaching on the Universe. 
The importance to even modern 
thought of the Alexandrian pe- 
riod is frequently overlooked, and 
it is well to have it again empha- 
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sized in these Cambridge Lec- 
tures. Though there is no doubt 
of the great erudition of the au- 
thor, the book he has given us is 
more or less of a popular account. 
It suffers at times from general- 
izations that are easily misinter- 
preted and could be easily dis- 
proved, as when he states that 
Plotinus was more definitely trini- 
tarian than the Christians. He 
does not pause to indicate that 
there may be essential differences 
of meaning between trinitarian- 
isms. We feel much the same re- 
garding the argument for the ma- 
terialism of Stoicism, which is 
true only from the extreme stand- 
points of an absolute idealist. 
Likewise the parallels he draws 
between Alexandrian doctrines, 
(by way of Pythagoreanism, ’tis 
true), and the mathematical con- 
cepts of modern science, need 
much more explaining than he 
gives. Their likeness depends on 
a crude and uncritical credulity in 
the worship of number, and an 
impersonalism that vitiates know- 
ledge, but aside from these rather 
accidental features it is difficult 
to discover real likenesses. 
bd Wee the 


Philosophies of Religion 


THE ETHICAL RELIGION OF ZO- 
ROASTER. An account of what 
Zoroaster taught, as perhaps the 
very oldest and surely the most ac- 
curate code of ethics for man, ac- 
companied by the essentials of his 
religion. By Miles Menander Daw- 
son. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1931. Pp. xxviii, 271. $2.25. 


AFFIRMATIONS OF CHRISTIAN 
BELIEF. Essays toward Under- 
standing Spiritual Personality. By 
Herbert Alden Youtz. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 1930. Pp. 
114, $1.00. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 
by Edward E. Richardson. The Jud- 
son Press, Philadelphia. Pp. 148. 
$1.50. 


Many people who know little of 
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Zoroaster and his religion will 
welcome The Ethical Religion of 
Zoroaster as a charming introduc- 
tion to the oldest of prevailing 
faiths. Very few outside the rank 
of scholars understand how much 
it holds in common with Chris- 
tianity, fewer still the extent of 
its influence on western religion 
and civilization. Again and again 
at the various crises or cross roads 
of western culture it has in one 
way or another entered into our 
thought. In its influence on Juda- 
ism during the Persian domi- 
nance, in its place in the Alexan- 
drian Culture, where the rudi- 
ments of Christian dogmatics 
were laid down, in the Manichean 
movements in the early church, in 
the indirect effects of its theology 
which touched the medieval world 
through the Moslem scholars, it 
has helped to mold many of our 
Christian ideas. Dante, who all 
but created the medieval concept 
of hell, owes much, very much, to 
the passing of Zoroastrian ideas 
into the Koran. 


Dr. Dawson has now made 
available to the average reader an 
enlightening view of Zoroaster, 
his rise, the extent of his influence 
in the ancient world, the beauty 
and truth of his ethical system. 
The ethical teachings are set forth 
under carefully selected headings 
in excerpts from the Zoroastrian 
scriptures. These titles are such 
as God, The Holy Spirits, Ahri- 
man and the Evil Spirits, Crea- 
tion, The Spell of Virtue, Wisdom 
and Trust, The Liar the Direst 
Enemy, The Right is the Will of 
God, Heaven, Hell and Purgatory, 
Resurrection and the Last Judg- 
ment, The Spiritual Universe— 
besides the teachings on Social 
Ethics. 


The work forms a most valu- 
able handbook on the history and 
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substance of the Zoroastrian 


faith. 


That there is in personality a 
value and a power beyond the or- 
ganic, which lifts human exist- 
ence upon a higher plane, where 
it is ruled by higher laws, is the 
significant challenge of Dr. Youtz 
in his Affirmations of Christian 
Faith. This is a needed philoso- 
phy for an age which has been 
too much given over to a contempt 
of the person, who is, according 
to the author, “the creative source 
of all ideals—of all moral and 
spiritual energies.” The book 
looks distinctly toward the 
strengthening of faith in vital re- 
ligion. Tee, bee 


The Philosophy of Religion, by 
Edward E. Richardson, is a pre- 
tentious book—in title, aim and 
scope. It undertakes to “show 
conclusively that Christianity is 
the final expression of the relig- 
ious consciousness.” In this at- 
tempt the author makes an air- 
flight reconnoitre of the great 
world religions, incidentally giv- 
ing an oracular philosophy of the 
Trinity and the Bible. The reader 
is reminded of the colored preach- 
er’s introduction to his sermon, 
“Brethren, I’s gwi’n to explain 
de unexplainable, and to unscrew 
de inscrutable.”” Whatever the 
outcome of the sermon, the author 
succeeds in doing both! 


It is difficult to characterize 
this discussion fairly and accu- 
rately. Its theology is as com- 
plete as a cucumber; its philoso- 
phy, as mechanical as a wooden 
box. It would serve as a manual 
for ultra Fundamentalists. The 
author withdraws himself into a 
theoretical closet, and in terms of 
traditional orthodoxy and in philo- 
sophical abstractions he writes of 
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the deepest things of life in a 
tone of finality. 


A single quotation on authority 
in religion is illustrative: 


“The individual transcends his 
immediate or empirical particu- 
larity and enters the sphere of 
ideal conscious reason. In this 
the previous consciousness of 
estrangement is overcome, and a 
feeling of oneness with the high- 
est and perfect is now reached. 
The ethical disparity of the em- 
pirical individual has been re- 
solved in the consciousness of 
union with the highest good uni- 
versally construed. In this uni- 
versal process the particularity of 
the empirical individual is tran- 
scended, and in so doing he be- 
comes more and more like the 
universal ideal.” 


Such writing may be highly 
edifying to some, but it is condu- 
cive to profanity in others. 

GEORGE R. GROSE. 


THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION, by 
Paul Tillich, translated by H. Rich- 
ard Niebuhr. Henry Holt and Co., 
New York. 1932. $1.50. 


This little book is a portrayal of 
the religious situation at the pres- 
ent time in Germany. It is not only 
an account of religion as expressed 
in organized churches but it is an 
attempt to analyze the fundamen- 
tal movements in Science, Art, 
Metaphysics, and the political and 
ethical spheres, and to show their 
religious significance. It is a 
search for an adequate social phil- 
osophy and social ethic. Tillich be- 
lieves that we are now witnessing 
a revolt against the spirit of capi- 
talistic society, which he regards 
as having its fundamental basis 
in a faith in domination over na- 
ture and a lack of respect for hu- 
man values. 


The book reflects the quite uni- 
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versal scepticism of progress 
which is characteristic of present 
German thought. The importance 
of the present is emphasized under 
the figure of Eternity invading 
Time. The point of view suggested 
is that of ‘‘belief-ful realism” 
which is a combination of faith 
and realism. 
HERBERT L. SEARLES. 


Chinese Thought and Tradition 

FESTIVALS AND SONGS OF 
ANCIENT CHINA, by Marcel 
Granet. Translated from the 
French by EF. D. Edwards. E. P. 
Dutton and Company, New York, 
1932. Pp. 281. $4.90. 


THE POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF 
CONFUCIANISM, An Interpreta- 
tion of the Social and Political 
Ideas of Confucius, his Forerun- 
ners, and his Early Disciples, by 
Leonard Shithlien Hsti. E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company, New York, 1932. 
Pp. xxii, 258. $3.75. 


THREE LECTURES ON CHINESE 
FOLKLORE, by R. D. Jameson. 
North China Union Language 
School, cooperating with California 
College in China, Peiping. 1932. 
Pp. ix, 164. 


THE MIND OF CHINA, by Hdwin D. 
Harvey. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. 19383. Pp.321. $3.50. 


SUN YAT SEN, by Leonard S. Hsii. 
University of Southern California 
Press, Los Angeles. 1933. Pp. 505. 
$3.00. 


An increasing number of im- 
portant books on China suggests 
a growing interest among us con- 
cerning the thought and culture 
of the East. Among these are 
two which have been added to the 
new Broadway Oriental Library. 
Festivals and Songs of Ancient 
China is a translation of Marcel 
Granet’s epoch-making study of 
Danses et Légendes de la Chine 
Ancienne. 


Taking his cue from the socio- 
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logical theories of Durkheim, 
Granet has made a fresh investi- 
gation of the venerable classic, the 
Shih Ching, or Book of Poetry. 
According to his interpretation, 
the prime importance of the poems 
is their role of furnishing the clue 
to the origin of China’s traditional 
elementary metaphysics, its pre- 
occupation with magical and mys- 
tical powers, the dualism of Yin 
and Yang, its ancient vivid 
sense of cosmological and social 
rhythms, its peculiar interpreta- 
tions of space and time, and its 
sense of magical correspondences. 
The primitive spring festivals, 
involving communal dances and 
duals of poetic improvization be- 
tween marriageable youths of 
two neighboring and interrelated 
social corporations, and the sense 
of sexual oppositions arising out 
of the division of labor, are re- 
garded as the social origin of the 
categories peculiar to Chinese 
intellectual tradition. Granet is 
universally recognized as one of 
the most original and important 
scholars in the field of Sinology; 
and, regardless of acceptance or 
rejection of the sociological theory 
which underlies his interpreta- 
tion, his books are deservedly 
admitted to the select group of 
classics in this field. The trans- 
lation, which reflects the clean 
style of the original, is excellent. 


The Political Philosophy of 
Confucianism, by Profesor Hsii 
of Yenching University, is a 
definitive statement of the prob- 
lem which it discusses. The 
author hopes, in his own words, 
not only to reveal to the West 
“the social and political psychol- 
ogy of the Chinese people,” but 
that his “study may furnish some 
new viewpoints in political phil- 
osophy.” “If the West desires to 
realize the highest ideals of Chris- 
tianity,” he aptly observes, “‘it 
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must practice something like unto 
the Confucian teachings of po- 
litical morality, and be restored 
to consciousness from the chloro- 
form of Machiavellian politics.” 
Confucius, like Motze, is worthy 
of study in an age which, like our 
own, is scarcely possessed of a 
consistent and conscious philoso- 
phy of government. Chinese 
philosophers, like those of Greece, 
have from first to last made the 
philosophy of government the 
central issue of man’s intellectual 
enterprise. Confucius’ political 
philosophy is thoroughly person- 
alistic. He never wearied of point- 
ing out that noble men, rather 
than mechanisms and laws, are the 
sine qua non of social prosperity. 
And no one has laid more empha- 
sis than he on the fundamental 
necessity of moral education as 
the only guarantee of good citizen- 
ship. The West might still learn 
something of the wisdom of good 
living and successful government 
from the orthodox philosophers 
of China. 


This monograph, comprising 
Three Lectures On Chinese Folk- 
lore delivered in California Col- 
lege in China, Peiping, is a sub- 
stantiation of the fact that, in the 
author’s words, “Essentially the 
same legends, myths, proverbs, 
stories, riddles, rituals and beliefs 
in death and life are to be dis- 
covered in all parts of the habit- 
able globe. No people and no ter- 
ritory has been found to have ex- 
clusive claim on any given folk- 
loristic element.” In illustration 
thereof is presented a discussion 
of the Cinderella motive and 
the Fox wife in Chinese folklore, 
and the making of a maerchen is 
traced in the development of the 
stories of the persecuted queens. 
In an interesting preliminary 
analysis of the technique of the 
science of folklore and its import- 
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ance, the author suggests caution 
in the use of its material by his- 
torians and anthropologists. ‘““Un- 
til we have a more adequate ac- 
count than we now have of the 
nature of folkloristic symbol,” he 
writes, “particularly the reinter- 
pretations, expansions, contami- 
nations to which the symbol is 
subject in all ethnical groups, the 
discussions of the anthropologists 
and originists must prove unsatis- 
factory.” 


Wal; 


A steady stream of books on 
China continues to flow from the 
printing press. Edwin D. Harvey, 
professor of Sociology, Dartmouth 
College, after several years of 
teaching in the College of Yale-in- 
China, has written a_ scholarly 
book, The Mind of China. He looks 
beneath the customs, habits and 
institutions of the people into 
their soul as expressed in their be- 
liefs in spirits, animism, fetish- 
ism, magic, charms and exorcism. 
The backwardness of the people 
from the standpoint of modern 
progress, he attributes to the 
strangle hold which these ancient 
beliefs and superstitions still have 
upon the masses. He finds in an- 
cestor worship or filial piety the 
inspiration of the notable past of 
Chinese civilization, ‘the heart of 
Chinese culture.” The silly fling 
at creed, “it makes no difference 
what one believes,” is refuted at 
every turn in China, by enslaving 
customs, degrading habits, blind 
superstitions. 


The chapter on “Heroes, Cults 
and Sects,” is an illuminating dis- 
cussion of the theological beliefs 
of the Chinese, particularly of 
Confucianism and _ Buddhism. 
The author refutes the hasty con- 
clusion of the fly-by-night pub- 
licists, that Buddhism is dead so 
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far as its influence over the masses 
goes. Due to the advance in sci- 
ence and in popular education 
there is a loosening of spirit be- 
liefs. Modern views of marriage, 
nationalism, arrant individualism 
are gradually supplanting the old 
culture. But China is still East— 
far East. The modern philoso- 
phy of scepticism and the teach- 
ings of Christianity have scratch- 
ed only the surface of the mind of 
China’s millions. 


The last chapter on “The Mod- 
ern Temper of China,” is an ad- 
mirable interpretation of the be- 
wildering events of the past three 
decades, and of the present-day 
Chinese mind. No thorough stu- 
dent of Chinese affairs can afford 
to neglect this book. 


Professor Leonard 8. Hsii, of 
Yenching University, in his Po- 
litical and Social Ideals of Sun 
Yat Sen, has given us a very dif- 
ferent kind of book. The author 
gives the historical background of 
Dr. Sun’s political philosophy, a 
translation of his will, and brief 
autobiography, also of his lec- 
tures. In Sun Yat Sen’s lectures 
we have his doctrine of National- 
ism, Democracy and Livelihood— 
the principles of the Kuomintang. 
These writings constitute “the po- 
litical canon of modern China.” 


One regrets that professor Hsti 
has not written a definitive bio- 
graphy of Sun Yat Sen. However, 
he has made a valuable contribu- 
tion toward understanding the po- 
litical movement in China since 
the fall of the empire. The brief 
sketch of Sun’s life mirrors one 
of the most amazing careers of 
modern times. Educated as a 
physician, he began his work as a 
political revolutionist in 1885. 
For the first fifteen years of his 
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revolutionary activity he was dis- 
trusted and hated bitterly by the 
Chinese. For a decade more he 
pushed his propaganda in Europe 
and America, an exile from Chi- 
na. Ten times in succession he 
makes the dismal entry in his life 
story, “This attempt at revolu- 
tion failed.””’ But he knew no de- 
feat. He became, after thirty 
years of apparently abortive ef- 
fort, the Father of the Revolution 
and founder of the Republic, and 
is today near deified by China’s 
ardent nationalists. 


The Sun Yat Sen whom Profes- 
sor Hsii has sketched and envis- 
aged in his writings is a fascinat- 
ing, though enigmatic character. 
A contemporary of Marx, he was 
not a Socialist of the Marxian 
type; an intimate friend of Lenin, 
he was not a communist of the 
Soviet type; nor was he a demo- 
crat of the American type. All 
his lifetime a student of govern- 
ment, political history and eco- 
nomic theory, he tried to work 
out an economic program adapted 
to China. While many of his eco- 
nomic ideas are fantastic, one 
must respect his idealism, his un- 
selfish patriotism, and his undy- 
ing persistence. He was truly the 
father of the revolution—a move- 
ment which has been politically 
abortive, economically farcical, 
and socially chimerical. Yet with 
all its tragic failures, better than 
the old regime—the way of death 
—which it supplanted. 


G, R..G. 


India’s Outlook on Life 


INDIA’S OUTLOOK ON LIFE. The 
wisdom of the Vedas. By Jagadish 
Chandra Chatterji: with an intro- 
duction by John Dewey. Kailas 
Press, New York. 1931. Pp. 75. 


A HISTORY OF INDIAN LITER- 
ATURE. From Vedic times to the 
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present day. By Herbert H. Gowen. 
D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 1931. Pp. xvi, 593. 


THE KEYS OF POWER. A study of 
Indian ritual and belief. By J. Ab- 
bott. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
New York. 1932. Pp. xi, 560. $6.00. 


It is both a commendable 
achievement and a contribution to 
letters to give in seventy-five 
pages, as this volume does, that 
quintessence of the Upanishads 
which has remained for twenty- 
five centuries the orthodoxy of In- 
dian thought. Hinduism, which 
comprises an absolute idealism, is 
at best a difficult subject, not only 
because of the elusiveness of that 
point of view for the layman, but 
equally for the metaphor and 
idiom of Eastern letters. The 
author, Mr. Chatterji, director of 
the India Academy of America, 
and an oriental scholar of note, 
has the felicitous power of illu- 
strating his material in terms of 
the idiom and experience of the 
Western mind, with the result 
that this little volume is at once 
compact and lucid. The book 
comes well recommended, by the 
way, not only by Professor Dewey 
who contributes a short introduc- 
tion, but also, as the blurb indi- 
cates, by the Sanscrit scholar E. 
Washburn Hopkins, and by the 
Hindu scholars Professors Rad- 
hakrishnan and Varma. We are 
left with a slight suspicion, how- 
ever, that the author’s interpreta- 
tions of the Absolute and Nirvana 
has been influenced by his contact 
with the West, or at least that they 
have been modulated to the pitch 
of Western individualism and per- 
sonalism. 

W. L. 


A History of Indian Literature, 
by Herbert H. Gowen, isa straight- 
forward account of the many 
varieties of Indian literature from 
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Vedic times to the present day. 
It is written in attractive style 
for the general reader, and does 
not pretend to elaborate nor or- 
iginal scholarship. The book 
abounds in well chosen quotations, 
though the translations, especially 
those in verse, sometimes savour 
more of Victorian England than 
of India. In the following pas- 
sage from Romesh Chunder Dutt’s 
translation, for example, the 
heavy swing and exclamation 
marks of a Western hymn makes 
impossible the calm detachment of 
the Upanishad in the original: 


The universe is Brahma’s self! 
A part of him—these creatures 
all! 
In him their birth, they live in him, 
And into him they end withal! 


Here is the romantic plunging 
of Emerson’s thoroughly Western 
Brahma: 


I am the doubter and the doubt; 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 


How different in spirit are 
simple unversified translations: 


From the unreal lead me to the real: 
From darkness lead me to light: 
From death lead me to immortality! 


We stress these incidents of 
translation because they point to 
a deep misconception of Indian 
thought as essentially romantic, 
whereas in truth it is essentially 
quietistic and sceptical,—a mis- 
conception which one finds here 
and there in Gowen’s book, espe- 
cially when he compares Indian 
literature with that of the West. 
It appears also in his failure to 
draw attention in his treatment of 
anglo-Indian and contemporary 
writers in India to the fact that 
in spirit they are almost entirely 
Western, not excepting the roman- 
tic interpreter of India in English, 
Rabindranath Tagore. What 
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could be more like Kipling than 
the following passage from the 
distinguished nationalist leader 
and poet, Sarajini Naidu? 
Is there aught you need that my 
hands withhold, 
Rich gifts of raiment or grain or 
gold? 
Lo! I have flung to the East and 
West 


Priceless treasures torn from my 
breast, 


And yielded the sons of my stricken 
womb 

To the drum-beats of duty, the sabres 
of the doom. 


H. JEFFERY SMITH. 


In The Keys of Power Mr. J. 
Abbott, for many years a member 
of the Indian Civil Service, pre- 
sents objectively a vast array of 
Indian ritual and beliefs. The 
study does not attempt to be 
inclusive, for it reflects the au- 
thor’s direct contact with selected 
areas of North West India. Nor 
does it attempt to study Hindu 
and Mohammedan philosophy, but 
rather “‘to record as many customs 
as possible before it is too late, 
and to attempt to show how far 
the concept of a supernatural cos- 
mic power dominates popular 
practice.” These religious customs, 
though found within the Hindu 
and Mohammedan religions, 
reflect a deeper strain of primitive 
thought which has persisted 
through centuries of superficial 
change. As a consequence one re- 
ceives a very different picture of 
Indian thought from those of the 
idealized versions which usually 
reach the west. Though the author 
is not lacking in general and theo- 
retical knowledge, little attempt 
is made at interpretation, and the 
material is all lumped under the 
concept of power without any at- 
tempt to justify this generaliza- 
tion apart from the facts them- 
selves. With the failure of Fraz- 
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er’s theories and the unrivalled 
success of his facts in The Golden 
Bough in mind, this may not be a 
fault. A collection rather than a 
narrative, The Keys of Power will 
be of interest primarily to special- 
ists in the field. oer 


Issues of Religion and Life 


RELIGION UND GEDANKEN, by 
Vitalis Nordstroem. Translated by 
Elof Akesson. Lund, Sweden. Pp. 
324, 


If this book were as interest- 
ing as it is difficult to read, it 
would unquestionably be a mas- 
terpiece. Although unacquainted 
with the Swedish language, it 
seems to the reviewer that it 
could not be as incomprehensible 
as Elof Akesson has managed to 
render it into German. But if 
we are to take this book as repre- 
sentative of Swedish, there should 
no longer be any doubt why Swe- 
den produces so few philosophers 
—even if a soul dared to attempt 
to paint his ideas with such poor 
materials, it would be doubtful 
whether his own countrymen 
could read him with any compre- 
hension. 


In the introduction which Elof 
Akesson himself wrote, the hopes 
of the reader are aroused to a 
high pitch, for he is advised that 
Nordstroem was brilliant, astute, 
influential—and a powerful phi- 
losopher! But as the reader slow- 
ly (very slowly) turns the pages, 
his enthusiasm wanes, and by the 
time he reaches the end (if he 
managed to survive that far) he 
has begun to wonder why the book 
was ever translated. For although 
he learns that Nordstroem was 
struggling hard to crystallize an 
idea, just what that idea was 
seems to remain obscure. At one 
time it seems as though he wanted 
to be known as an avowed enemy 
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of rationalism, yet at other times 
he cannot find words beautiful 
enough to sing the praises of 
Reason. Not that this struggle 
was peculiar to Nordstroem, but 
it does not seem right to trans- 
late the work of a man who is 
engaged in what appears to be an 
unsuccessful struggle to give birth 
to an idea. This in itself would 
not be objectionable, but Nord- 
stroem never seems to know what 
he wants to do. ‘Philosophic 
vacillation’”’ would best describe 
his book. For instance, we are 
told that religion consists in know- 
ing the “Holy Ghost of the Good”’ 
(whatever that can_ possibly 
mean), which is “an Idea access- 
ible only to feeling.’ Yet in the 
very next sentence we are aston- 
ished to learn that “‘reason con- 
stitutes the innermost essence of 
existence.”’ (251). This is a typi- 
cal example of Nordstroem’s reas- 
oning throughout the book, al- 
though it must be confessed that 
the time and trouble it takes to 
wade through it might be respon- 
sible as well for the reader’s lack 
of sympathy and understanding. 
Be that as it may, the value of the 
work is questionable, as it seems 
to consist of an adventure into 
nowhere. Neither rationalist nor 
realist, theist nor personalist could 
find much in this book resembling 
consolation, food for thought, or 
arguments with which to gird 
himself. Paw, 


ISSUES OF IMMORTALITY, by Cor- 
liss Lamont. Henry Holt & Com- 
pany, New York. 198 pages. $1.50. 


Here is a new approach to an 
old theme. Mr. Lamont does not 
argue for or against personal 
immortality. He undertakes to 
set forth the logical implications 
of the belief in the persistence of 
personality after death. He clear- 
ly states the two theories of 
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future life. The Platonic concep- 
tion is that the soul is a distinct 
entity which inhabits and uses 
the body as an instrument, until 
the incident of death, which the 
soul survives. The theory of 
Aristotle is that the soul is the 
function or activity of the body, 
but not a separately existing thing 
or entity. 


The author makes a clear analy- 
sis of the different concepts of 
immortality from the Old Testa- 
ment Hebrews to the present time. 
He gives extended treatment of 
modern views of immortality, 
based, as he claims, on Kant’s 
theory of value. Modernist 
writers, such as William Adams 
Brown, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
A. E. Taylor, John Haynes 
Holmes, base their arguments on 
the ethical values of immortality. 
This, Lamont contends, is not 
logically consistent. The logic of 
the case would force them to be- 
come Fundamentalists, Catholics, 
or Spiritualists, if they continue 
to believe in personal immortality. 


The reader closes this little 
book with a stronger conviction 
that the fact of immortality re- 
mains the chief concern of phi- 
losophy, and the central belief of 
religion. The book is written in 
a clear, incisive style. 

Gok. Ge 


INITIATION. Translated from Poems 
of the Didinga & Lango Tribes. 
By J. H. Driberg. Decorations by 
Robert Gibbings. The Golden Cock- 

‘ erel Press, Reading, Berks. 1982. 
120 BAD, 114 Sin, Gok 


This little volume of verse will 
be of much interest and greatly 
sought after by students of an- 
thropology and all who have 
interest in the folk and ritual 
songs of so-called primitive peo- 
ple. The translator of these poems 
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of the Didinga and Lango African 
tribes has not only a familiar in- 
sight into the thoughts and lives 
of the tribesmen, but has an un- 
commonly poetical way of ex- 
pression. 


The book is interestingly print- 
ed by the Golden Cockerel Press, 
with decorations by Robert 
Gibbings. Role. 


ETHICS, by Clifford Barrett. Harper 
ane Brothers, New York. 193838. Pp. 
xl, 484. 


This introductory text book on 
moral values, repudiating the tra- 
ditional ideal of one supreme good 
for life, seeks to find the most 
intelligent combination of the 
various ethical objectives. It pro- 
ceeds, with amazing success, on 
the precarious assumption that 
historical, expository, practical, 
and speculative accounts of mo- 
rality can all be joined in a 
single, compact treatise. Con- 
tinuity is achieved by multitudi- 
nous and somewhat hortatory ref- 
erences to the standard of impar- 
tiality, totality, and balance in 
ethical theory and practice. The 
supreme goal of man is to attain 
the life which is personally and 
socially most worth living. Just 
how a harmonious organization 
of one’s moral interests will effect 
this attainment is not made very 
clear. The book does not defi- 
nitely show why a life, devoted to 
a single ideal, fails to produce the 
greatest private and social value. 
The author seems to oscillate be- 
tween the position that the prin- 
ciple of combination is an intrin- 
sically valuable end of morality, 
and the theory that it is merely 
an instrumental device toward a 
specialized ethical goal. The 
present reader receives the im- 
pression that the author, in spite 
of his emphasis upon integration, 
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points his thinking in the direc- 
tion of a cultural utilitarianism. 


Certain features of the work 
are worthy of high commendation. 
The use of frequent rhetorical 
and compelling questions, and the 
completeness and simplicity of 
the expository sections make the 
book attractive to immature stu- 
dents. In his critical examina- 
tions of the great historical doc- 
trines of ethics, the author writes 
with authority, discrimination, 
and interest. There is a wealth of 
historical material in the volume, 
but purposes of ethical analysis 
and criticism are never submerg- 
ed. The two chapters on political 
authority, although not sufficiently 
relevant to immediate govern- 
mental issues, constitute an ad- 
mirable little outline of the phil- 
osophy of state. The treatment of 
freedom is one of the best this re- 
viewer has discovered in elemen- 
tary text books. The discussions 
of primitive society, the develop- 
ment of marriage, and philoso- 
phies of value are informative, but 
they do not enter intimately into 
the critical and expository objec- 
tives of the volume. The chapter 
on economic morality is too largely 
given to generalities to be definite- 
ly pertinent to current economic 
problems and plans. The section, 
given to a classified bibliography 
of ethics, is very comprehensive, 
and the index is descriptive and 
complete. Asa final remark, this 
reviewer can state that his stu- 
dents in a class in ethics are find- 
ing the book, on the whole, to be 
an instructive and provocative 
text. 

D. LUTHER EVANS. 


Present-Day Outlooks 


THE SPIRIT OF WORLD POLITICS, 
with special studies of the Near 
Hast. By W. FE. Hocking. The Mac- 
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millan Company, New York. 1932. 
Pp. xiv, 571. $5.00. 


PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL DE- 
VELOPMENT, a textbook in educa- 
tional psychology. By Raymond Holt 
Wheeler and F. Theodore Perkins. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York. 1932. Pp. xxvi, 529. $3.75. 


HUMANISM AS A WAY OF LIFE. By 
Joseph Walker. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 838. $1.25. 


DESUGGESTION, for the attainment 
of health, happiness, and success. 
By EH. Tietjens. Translated from the 
Second German edition by Hden and 
Cedar Paul. The Dial Press, New 
York. 1932. Pp. 593. $4.00. 


The Spirit of World Politics by 
Professor Hocking may be regard- 
ed as the fruit of an ethical phil- 
osopher’s travels in the Near East 
during the year 1929-31. It con- 
tains valuable studies of the prob- 
lems of England in Egypt, France 
in Syria, and the Jews in Pales- 
tine, and in general the treatment 
of “backward” peoples, slavery, 
and forced labor, by an American 
who frankly deplores his coun- 
try’s abstention from the League 
of Nations, because he believes 
that “the way forward lies 
through the existing League of 
Nations, not around it” (p. 530), 
and that “to remain out of the 
League at this juncture is to for- 
feit one’s share in the critical 
half-hour of world politics” (p. 
499). He has in consequence to 
tell the sorry tale of Allied perfidy, 
French atrocity, and the (care- 
fully arranged) impotence of the 
League; and tells it fully and con- 
vincingly, but urbanely and in 
mild and moderate language. 
Nevertheless he refuses to de- 
spair. He has “faith in the avail- 
able instruments” (p. 581). The 
Permanent Mandates Commis- 
sion, though it has no power, nor 
even means of ascertaining the 
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facts (for it can only listen to 
complaints which have been fil- 
tered through to it by the very of- 
ficials complained against!), can 
ask questions and can publish; 
and the Assembly can debate its 
Reports. This seems little enough, 
but Professor Hocking believes it 
will exercise growing pressure on 
the moral sense of the offenders, 
till it puts an end to colonial mis- 
rule, slavery, and the forced labor 
which is in some ways even worse, 
as witness the footnote on p. 398, 
revealing that of the blacks con- 
scripted to build the Brazzaville 
railroad in the French Congo over 
30% died within the year! Pro- 
fessor Hocking’s faith is impres- 
sive, even to those who cannot 
share it: but it does not answer 
the question whether the consti- 
tution of the existing League of 
Nations is such that it can serve 
as an instrument of human prog- 
ress. And is the world really so 
anxious for the adherence of the 
United States that it would e. g. 
eliminate some of the League’s ob- 
vious defeats, to win American 
support. These vital questions 
Professor Hocking does not raise. 
Nor, on the theoretic side, does he 
make clear the relations between 
the nation and the state. He in- 
sists that nationhood rests on a 
psychological willingness to co- 
operate—a nation “is a commun- 
ity disposed to act together for po- 
litical ends” (p. 170). But how 
small may a group be that sets 
itself up as a nation, and threatens 
to disrupt a state of which it has 
hitherto formed part? One can- 
not but feel that to the present 
multiplication of small nations, as 
of trade-barriers, a limit must be 
set, if civilization is to survive. 
Similarly, one may sympathize 
with Professor Hocking’s insis- 
tence on the relevance of ethics to 
politics, without agreeing that the 
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moralization of the latter can be 
effected by merely enunciating 
that “the fundamental moral law 
is simply: be moral’ (p. 476). 
This seems to be merely empty 
Kantian formalism, and more ap- 
plicable maxims could surely be 
extracted from the “relativism” 
and “pragmatism” at which Pro- 
fessor Hocking repeatedly, but it 
would seem quite irrelevantly, 
girds. 


1s (Os SHS 


Principles of Mental Develop- 
ment by Raymond Holt Wheeler 
and F. Theodore Perkins is a text 
book in educational psychology 
written from the Gestalt point of 
view. As a text-book, it is clearly 
written, well organized, and it 
presents an excellent synthesis of 
the theoretical and practical as- 
pects of the field. These consider- 
ations, however, are incidental to 
the fact that we have here an 
American educational text which 
boldly embraces the Gestalt point 
of view, which has been worming 
its way into American psychology 
and education for some years 
past. Indeed, the boldness with 
which the authors accept the new 
psychology (already behaviorism 
is somewhat shopworn), and lay 
down “The Laws of Human Na- 
ture,” may well provide a point of 
attack, for those who accept the 
current notion that the scientific 
spirit is the spirit which hesitates. 
But though this attitude of mak- 
ing the least possible affirmations 
is perhaps harmless enough in re- 
lation to the more mechanical 
physical and psychological analy- 
ses, where human life is directly 
concerned it is gratifying to find 
the enlarging quality of scientific 
faith, a quality which in recent 
years has been confined largely to 
the more fanatical behaviorists. 
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Of course, it remains a question 
whether the Gestalt point of view 
itself is more than a fanaticism. 
The “we have known this all the 
time” attitude of many psych- 
ologists, however, suggests that it 
is rather an explicit formulation 
of a truth which lies deep in hu- 
man experience, as does the re- 
turn to ‘organismic’ notions in 
physics, biology, politics, and oth- 
er sciences and arts. Moreover, it 
is perhaps time for teachers and 
teachers of teachers to give up 
their never very convincing pre- 
tence of treating students as mere 
mechanisms, and to begin to 
recognize them as above all per- 
sonalities. And this, in spite of 
the fact that 


“psychology has yet to realize that 
it is the Science of Human Nature, 
not the science of sensations, re- 
flections, mechanical conditioning 
processes and bundles of urges. It 
has yet, in general to make the dis- 
covery that man is NOT a machine, 
that the laws of his behavior are the 
laws of intelligence, will and person- 
ality, not the laws of association.” 
(ix) 
In recent years there has been 
a deep conflict between the tend- 
ency to make education practical 
(which for us has meant com- 
mercial) by adapting the individ- 
ual to the economic and social en- 
vironment in which it is his des- 
tiny to live, and the tendency to de- 
velop the individual as a person- 
ality. Naturally the former tend- 
ency has won out, for as yet edu- 
cation, in spite of its claims to 
leadership, has not had the inde- 
pendence to see that only by 
rendering individuals unfit for 
their environment can that en- 
vironment be intelligently 
changed. Perhaps the passing of 
social and economic atomism in 
favor of social and economic or- 
ganism, will be the signal and the 
force which will direct and com- 
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pel education to treat human be- 
ings as more than the hereditary 
and environmental forces that 
operate upon them, and to fulfil 
“the demand of the growing mind 
to live not only efficiently but with 
artistic and moral expression.” 
Hee 


The already voluminous litera- 
ture on Humanism has another 
addition from the pen of a Boston 
attorney, Humanism As a Way of 
Life. Mr. Walker is an orthodox 
Humanist, ardently decrying dog- 
ma, and in the same breath dog- 
matically denying the existence of 
God, and all the teachings of the 
Christian religion, except the 
idealism and altruism of Jesus. 


This essay is ambitious in its 
scope and claims. The writer dis- 
cusses the origin of life, the pro- 
cess of evolution, science and 
civilization, the basis of belief, re- 
ligion and humanism. It would be 
difficult to find in a single volume 
more superficial thinking on great 
themes, more fallacious argument, 
and more cocksureness in dealing 
with the mysteries of life before 
which great minds are humble. 


Random quotations are in point. 
“Life is the function of living 
things.” “The origin of things 
and the process of evolution are 
still mysteries. .. . Mystery is the 
child of ignorance and is only dis- 
pelled by knowledge.” “The very 
essence of life is organization.” 
“When conditions were right, cer- 
tain non-living matter became or- 
ganized into living things.” What 
a discovery! Again the curtain 
veiling creation is drawn aside: 
“Man’s properties were created, 
that is, they came into existence, 
as the living whole came into ex- 
istence.”’ 


Mr. Walker’s oracularisms 
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would be irritating, if they were 
not so ridiculous. There is no 
creator; man’s properties were 
created. There is no sound belief 
without proof of facts, or the evi- 
dence of universal human experi- 
ence. Christian teaching is not 
supported and is highly in- 
credible; there is nothing higher 
than the Christian ideal. God is 
only a man-made ideal, which 
satisfies our inner urge. Inner 
emotions or urges are not to be 
credited; nothing goes except 
proof. 


Again and again the author re- 
veals the shortcomings of the 
legalistic mind. He betrays also 
the legal habit of arguing equally 
well for either side of a given 
case. But seldom does one find 
such acrobatic skill in defending 
opposite sides of a case at the 
same time. He is a victim of the 
fallacy of thinking that to name 
a thing or to describe a process is 
to explain it. For example he in- 
vokes evolution, “emergent vital- 
ism,” and a “law of nature,” and 
marches merrily along through all 
the mysteries of existence. His 
sufficient refutation of religious 
belief and Christian teaching is 
the solemn assertion, ‘I do not 
agree.” 


Mr. Walker claims that his 
essay was written originally for 
his wife and children, that they 
might understand his religious 
views. The wider circle of readers 
will add little, I fear, to the 
author’s reputation for any ac- 
complishments save clarity of 
style and personal sincerity. 

G. R. G. 


Desuggestion is from the pen of 
a Russian refugee and former 
student of Pavloff who gives here- 
in the secret of his own salvation 
from neurosis and pessimism. The 
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method taught is the venerable 
one of ‘Know thyself’, and is 
named “desuggestion” to indicate 
not only its distinction from such 
means of cure as psycho-analysis 
and the suggestion of Coué, but 
also the conviction that a rational 
and scientific understanding of 
human behavior frees us from 
those illusions which are the 
cause of mental misery. In brief, 
learn to know yourself as you( as- 
sertedly) are, a psycho-physi- 
ological machine whose proper 
goal is pleasure (the author is a 
moral hedonist), and you are then 
ready to reap the reward of per- 
sonal regeneration: “Cease to 
fancy things which are non-exist- 
ent or are entirely different from 
what you suppose—and you will 
achieve success.” The most im- 
portant delusion to be removed, 
by the way, is the belief in free 
will and moral responsibility, a 
logical deduction from the mech- 
anistic premise of the author. The 
volume is unimpressive, and for 
four reasons. First, it preaches 
a warped and emasculated doc- 
trine of human nature and the 
meaning of life. Second, it is un- 
justifiably voluminous; the author 
labors through almost six-hundred 
pages to say what should have 
been said (if at all) in one-fourth 
the number. Third, it exhibits a 
scientific ponderousness by parad- 
ing an impressive and forbidding 
list of technical terms. The reader 
may be dazzled and receive a giddy 
sense of the mystic from such 
words as homophony, synecphory, 
mneme, engrams, taxisms, mis- 
oneism, parassociations, and ec- 
phoric, but the probability is that 
he will be put to sleep. Fourth, 
the homely knowledge concerning 
the art of psychological health and 
happiness which the author gives 
is both thin and trite. The volume 
exhibits little to justify the labor 
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of translating and the cost of so 
elaborate a format. As _ usual, 
however, the publishers have pro- 
duced a neat piece of printing. 
W. L. 


Miscellaneous 


ZUR ETHIK UND ERKENNTNIS- 
THEORIE, by Max Scheler. Der 
Neue Geist Verlag, Berlin. 1933. Pp. 
468. 


There are many who will be 
happy to learn that some of Max 
Scheler’s unpublished works have 
finally been released. In these, the 
first of two volumes to appear, 
there are found several interest- 
ing essays on the problems of 
ethics and epistemology. Scheler 
delves more deeply than ever into 
such subjects as death and im- 
mortality, shame and feeling of 
shame, ideals and leaders; of 
principal interest, however, is the 
manner in which he treats the 
problem of love. In an essay en- 
titled Ordo Amoris, the essence of 
his argument appears that ‘‘He 
who has the ordo amoris of a man 
has the man himself’’ (p. 228). 
The ideas contained therein are 
particularly interesting as coming 
from a man of whom it has been 
said, “Er hatte geliebt und gelebt.” 


The epistemological considera- 
tions are absorbing but not espe- 
cially novel, as they consist of an 
elaboration of contentions and 
arguments found throughout his 
entire works. However, if there 
still be anyone who is under the 
illusion that phenomenology is 
nothing but psychology, he might 
do well carefully to peruse the 
chapter entitled “Phdnomenologie 
und Psychologie.” 


Gratitude should be expressed 
to Profs. Heidegger and Gelb as 
well as to Frau Maria Scheler for 
the splendid fashion in which they 
have assembled and had published 
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the long anticipated works of 
this, one of Germany’s greatest 
thinkers. 

KARL GROSSFREUND. 


SOUTH AMERICAN MEDITATIONS 
ON HELL AND HEAVEN IN THE 
SOUL OF MAN, by Count Hermann 
Keyserling. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York and London. 
1982. Pp. 420. $3.50. 


One is tempted to write a re- 
view of Count Keyserling’s South 
American Meditations in the jar- 
gon into which he occasionally 
drops, as, for instance, when he 
says: 


Blind Gana is Life’s original expres- 
sion. Seeing, understood as an ex- 
ternal phenomenon, is already a fac- 
ulty conditioned by the Sun. Now, 
proceeding from Gana, “progress,” 
so far as the idea has any meaning 
in this connection, must lead up- 
ward independently of all cerebral- 
development and all intellectual re- 
finement. (p. 253.) 


A review from such a standpoint 
would, while showing up the de- 
fects and weaknesses of the book, 
be also a way of making it absurd, 
and there is much room for hu- 
mor. In fact, a lack of humor is 
one of the author’s outstanding 
weaknesses, for he takes himself 
with a deadly seriousness like that 
of the religious enthusiasts of the 
eighteenth century, who con- 
sidered their personal feelings 
and reactions a very part of the 
voice of nature and of God Him- 
self. However this may be—and 
the author does drop occasionally 
into a jargon that is difficult to 
understand—this is one of the 
books which a reviewer would like 
to skim over but cannot. It is 
bulky and extensive and some- 
times hard to read, but one in- 
evitably finds himself caught in 
the net of the author’s philosophy. 
Much of this philosophy, too, is 
good and fundamental and set 
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forward with an originality of ex- 
pression that makes it worth- 
while. His philosophy of religion 
steers away from the now so com- 
mon conclusion that fear is the 
motivating principle in religion 
and holds that one must look also 
to faith: 


However much every developed re- 
ligion be permeated by motives of 
fear—to the true meaning of re- 
ligion these motives are thoroughly 
antagonistic. This meaning lies in 
the correlation between assertion of 
the existence of God and self-asser- 
tion, both of which are independent 
in the same sense of empiric truth. 
Such courage to assert and affirm 
what is empirically uncertain or un- 
proven, is what one calls faith. (p. 
326.) 


He is especially alert to the 
place in human history and in 
world movements which must be 
accorded to emotion; and the par- 
ticular quality of emotional reali- 
ty, according to Keyserling, de- 
pends entirely upon its being per- 
sonally experienced. He criticizes 
the present tendency in Soviet 
Russia and in the United States 
to deny the inner world of per- 
sonal experience, and says: 


Reflective thought here takes the 
most incredible paths in order to 
give their due somehow to the de- 
mands of the inner world, which can- 
not be completely overheard. Thus, 
Walter Lippmann whom statistics 
had convinced of the fact that un- 
selfishness, on the whole, stands the 
pragmatic test better than egoism, 
proposes to let experts ascertain in 
each separate case, when and to 
what extent the making of a sacri- 
fice should be advised. The fact that 
all the value of sacrifice lies pre- 
cisely in the personal decision to 
overcome Self, in the sacrifice con- 
senti, completely escapes his notice. 


Thus it will be seen that in 
many practical respects Keyser- 
ling is personalistic. In fact, he 
uses the term “‘personalism”’ to in- 
dicate the underlying principle of 
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his social philosophy, and person- 
ality he holds to be only and strict- 
ly spiritual: 

For that which thinks within man 

belongs not to the organic, but to 

the spiritual world. (p. 11.) 

We hope that the author has a 
better understanding of South 
America than he indicates regard- 
ing the United States. It seems 
to us that his acquaintance in the 
United States has been so slight 
and so confined to special circles 
that he has not really sensed the 
meaning of North American life, 
and there has been a tendency to 
exaggerate unduly certain phases 
of our life, as, for instance, when 
he characterizes the now decadent 
behaviorism as becoming more 
and more the world view typical 
of the United States. 


In spite of our detractions, we 
consider this on the whole the best 
of Count Keyserling’s books, and 
throughout there are deep flashes 
of insight. The book was trans- 
lated from the German by Theresa 
Duerr in collaboration with the 
author. There are a considerable 
number of grammatical errors, 
some involved sentences, and a 
curious use of un-English words, 
some of which we think we under- 
stand and some not. He con- 
tinually uses alienate for insane; 
and the pages are filled with other 
odd specimens such as abreaction, 
sucer, payador, and moll—the last 
not used in any sense with which 
we are familiar, being ordinarily 
a term of the underworld. 


On the whole, the book is worth 
buying and reading, and it will be 
of special interest to those who 
are interested in the psychology 
of the South American and who 
desire to grasp some of the rea- 
sons for our American inability 
to understand South America. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Books not commented on here are reserved for more extensive review. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF ROME. A Chapter in Civilization. By 
William Chase Greene. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
1933. Pp. xv, 560. $4.50. 


WATCHERS OF THE SEVEN SPHERES, by dH. K. Challoner. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 1933. Pp. xv, 85. $3.50. 


If you believe in ginns, nymphs, water-sprites, devas, and all other 
bearers of magic and superstition, then this is the kind of book you will 
believe in and will want to buy. To us it seems a great waste of beautiful 
paper, superb printing, and illustration in the interest of much astral 
nonsense. 


MOTZE, CHINA’S ANCIENT PHILOSOPHER OF UNIVERSAL 
LOVE, by Wilbur H. Long. College of Chinese Studies, Califor- 
nia College in China, Peiping. Pp. 38. 


MOTIF-INDEX OF FOLK LITERATURE, by Stith Thompson. 
Vol. II. Indiana University Studies, Bloomington, Indiana. 
Pp. 435. 


A CONNOTARY. Definitions not found in Dictionaries, collected 
from the sayings of the wise and otherwise. By John Garland 
Pollard. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 1933. $.50. 


This connotary of definitions ‘not found in the dictionary” collected 
by the Governor of Virginia is well worth its price and indicates a sense 
of humor quite wanting in the Governor of California. In it you will find 
some of the old “boners” or “howlers,’”’ and many new, not the least of 
which is this: Jumping at Conclusions—the only mental exercise some 
people take. 


CHRIST AND HUMAN SUFFERING, by E. Stanley Jones. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 1933. Pp. 235. $1.00. 


ETHICAL RELATIVITY, by Edward Westermarck. Harcourt, 
Brace, and Company, New York. 1932. Pp. xviii, 301. 


AH SIN AND HIS BRETHREN IN AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
by William Purviance Fenn. College of Chinese Studies, co-oper- 
ating with California College in China, Peiping. June 1933. 
Piatt als 


THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME, by H. G. Wells. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1933. Pp. ix, 431. $2.50. 


JOHANN GOTTLIEB FICHTE. A study of his Political Writings 
with Special Reference to his Nationalism. By H. C. Engel- 


ene Columbia University Press, New York. 1933. Pp. 221. 


GREAT MEN OF SCIENCE. A History of Scientific Progress. By 


Philipp Lenard. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1933. 
Ppa xx,889." $8.00. 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC PUBLICATIONS IN PHILOSOPHY. 
Vol. Il. Edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. College of the Pacific, 
Stockton, California. 1933. Pp. 136. 
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A PHILOSOPHIC APPROACH TO COMMUNISM, by Theodore 
Be A. Brameld. Foreword by T. V. Smith. The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 1933. Pp. xi, 242. $2.50. 


THE VISION OF ASIA. An Interpretation of Chinese Art and Cul- 


ture. By L. Cranmer-Byng. Farrar and Rinehart, New York. 
1933. Pp. xi, 306. $3.00. 


HISTORY OF EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by 
Benedetto Croce. Translated by Henry Furst. Harcourt, Brace, 
and Company, New York. 1933. Pp. 375. $3.50. 


TESTAMENT OF YOUTH An Autobiographical Study of the Years 
1900-1925. By Vera Brittain. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1933. Pp. 661. $2.50. 


THE ART OF HAPPINESS, OR THE TEACHINGS OF EPI- 
CURUS, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick. The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Indianapolis. 1933. Pp. 181. $2.00. 


LEAVES OF GRASS, by Walt Whitman. Selected and illustrated by 
Charles Cullen. Introduced by Sherwood Anderson. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York. 1933. Pp. xvii, 308. $3.50. 


ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Vol. I: The Roots 
of National Culture: American Literature to 1830. Edited by 
Robert E. Spiller. Pp. xv, 758. Vol. Il: The Romantic Triumph: 
American Literature from 1830 to 1860. Edited by Tremaine 
McDowell. Pp. xiii, 744. Vol. III: The Rise of Realism: 
American Literature from 1860 to 1880. Edited by Louis Wann. 
Pp. xvi, 805. Vol. IV: The Social Revolt: American Literature 
from 1888 to 1914. Edited by Oscar Cargill. Pp. xv, 649. Vol. V: 
Contemporary Trends: American Literature since 1914. Pp. xv, 
506. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1933. Set, $6.50. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK OF NAMES. A Dictionary of the more 
difficult proper Names in Literature, History, Philosophy, Re- 
ligion, Art, Music, and other Studies, together with the official 
Form and Pronunciation of the Names of present-day Celebri- 
ties and Places throughout the World, with post-war geographi- 
cal Changes duly Incorporated. By C. O. Sylvester Mawson. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 1933. Pp. xliv, 308. 
$2.00. 


Who has not found himself at loss in the pronunciation of proper names? 
Especially if these be foreign, they are not at all certain to follow the 
analogies of the language of their owners. It is a real service, therefore, 
to have in compacter form than the dictionary can give a book of names 
at one’s right hand. The Editor would not yield up his copy for many pesos. 

SCIENCE AND SANITY. An Introduction to Non-Aristotelian Sys- 
tems and General Semantics. By Alfred Korzybski. The Inter- 
national Non-Aristotelian Library Publishing Company. The 
Science Press Printing Company, New York, distributors. 1933. 
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GOR OR MAN? A Study of the Value of God to Man. By James i: 
Leuba. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 1933. Pp. xii, 338. 
$2.75. 
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KARL BARTH AND CHRISTIAN UNITY. The Infiuence of the 
Barthian Movement upon the Churches of the World. By Adolf 
Keller. Translated in collaboration with Werner Petersmann 
by Manfred Manrodt, and revised by A. J. MacDonald. Intro- 
duction by Luther A. Weigle. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1933. Pp. xxii, 320. $2.75. 


ALGAZEL’S METAPHYSICS: A Mediaeval Translation. Edited 
by J. T. Muckle. Institute of Mediaeval Studies, St. Michael’s 
College, Toronto. 1933. Pp. xix, 247. 


There is a great revival of interest in things medieval. Scholars are 
beginning more generally to see that however much we may exalt the learn- 
ing of our own time we cannot safely be blind to its roots in the past. For 
a long time a certain cock-sureness of present day achievements has kept 
us from a recognition of the rich storehouse of medieval learning. This 
is of special importance if we would know the sources of the present. The 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies of Toronto, of St. Michael’s College, is 
therefore to be congratulated and thanked for providing us with a good 
Latin translation of Algazel’s Metaphysics. Such work, though poorly 
appreciated, has direct and great value to all students of the Middle Ages. 
If one will read here he will discover many old friends whom he has known 
as the sources of mediaeval debate, such as substance and accident, matter 
and form, universal and particular, the character of the Prime Mover, the 
vegetable, animal, and human souls, the soul as the agent of intelligence. 
The work is founded on the best of the manuscripts, that of the Lateran 
Library, and will be essential to every library of philosophy. St. Michael’s 
Mediaeval Studies, of which this volume forms a part, is under the com- 
petent editorial direction of Etienne Gilson. 


SIDONIUS APOLLINARIS AND HIS AGE, by C. E. Stevens. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 1933. Pp. 221. 


PERSONS ONE AND THREE. A Study in Multiple Personalities. 
By Shepherd Ivory Franz. Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. 1938. Pp. xv, 188. $2.00. 


Everyone interested in the problems of aphasia, amnesia, or multiple 
personality will need to possess himself of Dr. Franz’s most fascinating 
story of the triple personality of the man known as Poulting or Poultney. 
There is no attempt to befog the issue with a preconceived psychological 
hypothesis. That would not have been like the late lamented Dr. Franz. 
It is, rather, a straightforward and scientific description of the facts in a 
most interesting case by one of the greatest of alienists and psychologists. 
For a long time to come, researchers in human psychoses will come to this 
book for material, which is of the highest value because viewed so scienti- 
fically and discriminatingly. 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION, by Georg Wobbermin. Translated 
by Theophil Menzel and Daniel Sommer Robinson. Introduction 


by Douglas Clyde MacIntosh. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York. 1933. Pp. xvi, 379. $3.50. 


SOME ROOTS OF ENGLISH POETRY, by Robert Hillyer. The 


Annie Talbot Cole Lectures. Wheaton College Press, Norton, 
Massachusetts. 1933. Pp. 19. $.75. 


In this Annie Talbot Cole Lecture at Wheaton College Rob. i 
tells us of the fundamental principles of English Varaifieatlen, S Heeahie 
why some forms are more successful than others, and that the final desider- 
atum is the capacity of the poet to be “at home” with his theme. In closing 
he criticizes the foolish and light-headed attempt of some modern poets to 
divorce themselves from cultural and traditional backgrounds and produce 
out of a shallow emotionalism. The critique shows a mastery of the 
philosophy of poetry and a rare understanding of verse forms 
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